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Advertisements of ‘ Wanted,” ‘For Rent,” 
“For Sale,” etc., 5 cents a line, each insertion. 
Seven average words make a line. No advertise- 
ment inserted for less than 20 cents. 


MPLOYMENT OFFICE.—MALE AND FI 
male help; white and colored. All kinds of work. 
Address John Stringham, 1291 Lex. Ave., New York 


City. 


OR RENT.—CHOICE OF TWO FURNISHED 
" cottages, in the heart of the Appalachians, thirty 
miles west of Asheville, N.C. <A delightful all the year 
round climate, especially helpful in pulmonary and ner- 
vous disorders. J. REECE LEWIS, Waynesville, N.C. 


ADY WANTS POSITION AS HOUSEKEEPER, 
or any position of trust. Suburban town preferred 
Box 235, Norristown, Pa. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
can be accommodated with rooms and board in a 
Friends’ family. One block from street cars passing 
railroad stations, Capitol, and public buildings. Terms, 
$1.50 a day. 
Address FRIEND, 1626 Nineteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


ANTED.—POSITION AS MANAGING- 

housekeeper at institution, hotel, boarding-school, 

or private family. Experienced. Address No. 24, this 
Office. 


HITE 
hatching $1.00 for 15 


Mills, Pa. 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS—EGGS FOR 
JOS. P. PALMER, Geigers 


Good Board-Residence 


offered in a Friends’ very comfortable home, 1 hours 
train ride from London ; 3 minutes from railway station, 
and near many points of historical interest. Excellent 
water and drainage. Terms moderate. Apply to A. B. 
Randall House, Wincheap, Canterbury, Kent, England’ 


WANTED. 


I desire to make « opies of the Manus« ript ‘ Extracts’”’ 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, between the years 1708 
and 1748, both inclusive. 

A few of them I already have, as follows 


1709 1722 1738 
1711 1727 1744 
1712 1732 1746 
1715 1737 1747 


1// the others | am desirous to obtain. 

These “‘ Extracts’’ are no doubt in existence, some 
where. Will not those in charge of collections of such 
old documents look them over? I will take the best pos 
sible care of any handed me, and return them with little 
delay. HOWARD M. JENKINS, 

y2t Arch Street, Philadelphia. 


LIFE INSURANCE as a protection for families or 
old age. For rates, estimates, and results, address Wa. 
C, ALLEN, 401 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


MONEY - SAVING methods of advertising. Booklets 
written. S. Epwarp PAscHALt, 


West Chester, Pa. In Philadelphia daily. 


AN AFTERNOON TEA 
IN AID OF THI 


SUFFERING IN CUBA 


AND THR 
Cause of Peace and Arbitration 
WILL BE HELD AT THE 
New Century Club Rooms, Twelfth Street 
below Chestnut, Fourth Month 2d, 
from 2 to 6 p.m. 
Short addresses will be made by Mrs. Emily M. C. 
Kelvert, Secretary Red Cross Relief Association for 
Cuba, Judge Wm. N. Ashman, Alfred H. Love. 


Recitations by Mrs. Sarah F. Timney Price, Miss 
Mary Whitson, Miss Mary E. Harper. 





McCLEES GALLERIES 
J. E. McCieks & Co., Ltd. 


“PHILADELPHIA: 





*(518 CHESTNUT ST- 


‘Picture‘Dealers- 
‘Frame Mamofarturrrs- 
OLD “ PRINTS 


AKING albums or illustrating books acquires a 

new charm when you have discovered the great col- 
lection of the Sou_cke PHotroGrapn Co., of Boston, for 
which we are agents in Philadelphia. Scenes of travel in 
all countries ; castles, cathedrals, and cities of Europe; 
portraits of royalty and celebrities of all times, past and 
present ; reproductions of famous art works, old and new ; 
these are a part only. With such a collection to draw 
upon, illustrating becomes an absorbing pleasure. 





New ArT PUBLICATIONS. 


‘* Overtaken,’’ after the painting by John A. 
Lomax. 

‘*The Ring,’’ after the painting by L. T. 
Alma-Tadema. 

‘**A Summer Shower,’’ 


after the pictnre by 
E. Blair Leighton. 


JOSIAH G. WILLIAMS, 
No. 13 N. Eleventh Street, near Market, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
(formerly of 1027 Market Street.) 

In the spring the housewife’s thoughts turn to the reno- 
vating of things. his is where my long experience and 
training enable me to be of help. I will re-upholster your 
furniture, and can make it look as well, sometimes better, 
than when it was new. I make and hang curtains and 
draperies of all kinds, and awnings. 

And I charge only moderate prices. 

Brass and enameled bedsteads are coming to be greater 
favorites every year. They are very handsome and con- 
venient—but that’s only part of the reason. They’re 
clean—they’re safe ; there’s no room for doubts and sus- 
picions. 

It’s a wise housekeeper who knows what is in her own 
mattresses. I know, because it is all put in here in the 
building, under my own eye; I don’t sell factory-made 
mattresses. lo make sure, rip open an unexpected 
corner, if you like, and peep in. 


Come and see the new styles, and get prices. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION. 

The regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association will be held on Second-day evening, 
Fourth month 11, 1898, at eight o clock, in the 
Lecture Room, 15th and Race streets. 

PROGRAM, 
1. Review of * Dolly Madison,”’ by 
Wilder Goodman. 


Maude 


ELEANOR FOULKE, 
2. Do Not Friends need a Broader Idea of 
Mission Work ? 
Joun C. CRAlc. 
3. A Quakers Meeting, by Charles Lamb. 


ISABEL CHAMBERS, Secretary. 


Please mention FRENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Advertise- 
ments in it. This is of value to us 
and to the advertisers. 
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WEST CHESTER | PA. ) 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Fits for teaching, college, professional schools, or 

} 

business. Ideal location High grade teachers and | 
teaching. Buildings and equipment unsurpassed Finest 


$s per week 


PHILIPS, 


school gymnasium in America 


Address G. M Principal 


Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends 


Send for Catalogue 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STS., 
PHILADELPHIA 


f the Monthly Meetings of Philadelphia 
1 practical, guarded education, and fits for 


Under 
furnishes ¢ 


care 


oe WM. W. BIRDSALL, lp , 
ANNA W. SPEAKMAN, | ?7!"ifas 
Circulars on Application 


George School, 


NEAR NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, 


Under the care of A on Yearly 
Meeting of Friends 


PA 


Course of study extended and thorough, 
students either for business or for College 
For catalogue, apply to 


GEORGE 1 


preparing 


MARIS, /’*rinc ipal, 


George School, Penna 


Abington Friends’ School, 


For Boarpine ano Day Puriia of Born Suxes, 


Near Jenkintown, 
Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. Liberal 
course of study Students prepared for college or busi 
ness The home-like canescens make it especially 
attractive to boarding pupils. Students admittec 
Send for circulars to 
AMBLER, /’rincipa/, 
Jenkintown, Pa 
BOSLER, Sec’'y, Ogontz, Pa 


Penna,, 10 miles from Philadelphia, 


when- 
ever there are vacancies 
LOUIS B 

On 


CYNTHIA G 


Swarthmore 
Grammar 
School 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


Primary, Intermediate, High School, 
and College Preparatory Classes. Send 
for catalogue containing particulars, 
references, and letters from parents. 


ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


‘Friends’ Academy, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, under 
the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to enter 
college. Board and tuition $150 per school year. New 
Building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ 


Locust Valley, 


ACADEMY, 
Long Island, N. Y. 





Chappaqua Mountain Institute, 


A Frienps’ Boarpinc SCHOOL FOR 
Boys anp GiR.Ls. 


The building is modern, and the location is the hill 
country thirty-two miles north of New York C ity. 
For Circulars, address 
CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
Chappaqua, New York. 








GEORGE B. COCK, 
Stenographer, 
14 S. Broad St., Philadelphia. 





Residence, 216 W. Coulter Street 


1-4°-25-0. 


Z BRAINY”. ASSISTANTS, 


MATRONS, COMPANIONS, ETC., supplied 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU (EDW. C. DIXON) 1420 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER 


1126 CenTRAL AVENUE, 

Kathiu Cottage, Ocean City, N. J. | 

OPEN FOR THE a | 

K. E. Lewis anp L. Conarp. | 

Philadelphia address, 606 N. 23d St. 
The Aquarille 

OcEAN END OF TENNESSEE AVE., 
ATLANTIC City, N. J. 
renovated. It is well 


The house has been thoroughly 
heated and home-like. OPEN ALL THE YEAR, 


M. E. & H. M. Humpton 
The Pennhurst, 


Michigan Avenue, Atlantic City, N. J. 
The house has every convenience, including 
steam heat and an electric elevator running to 
level of pavement. Open all the year. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 
“Striking and Valuable.” 


JESUS, Os ieiciss' irrmticancen 
THE CARPENTER 
OF NAZARETH. 


‘* Joseph the Deramer,’’ and 
‘*A Child’s Religion.’’ 


LONGMANS, Lendon; SCRIBNERS, 
and all Booksellers 


ENGLISH BOOKS. 


JAMES HOOD. 


New Y ork, 


Hesnew Prorners 
Price so cents 


Finer Lessons in THE 
ward Grubb, M. A 
cents 


By Ed 
Mailed, 55 


Tue Quaken Iona. 
cents, Paper, 
postage. 


By Francis Frith, Cloth, 60 
45 cents, § cents extra on each for 


Tue Quakers, By &. Storrs Turner 


15 cents extra for postage, 


Price, $1.75, 


Quaker Pictures, Whitten. 


Price $2.00, 


Two volumes, By W. 
20 cents extra for postage. 


Frienps’ BroGrarnicat Series, comprising Elizabeth 
Fry, John G, Whittier, William Allen, John Bright, 
Peter Bidford, and Daniel Wheeler, Paper, each 27 
cents, 3 cents extra by mail. 


The above books are published in London, 


England, and with other English 
publications are for sale by 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


S. W. Cor. t5th and Kace Sts., Philad’ a. 


‘*The Message from the Silence 
to the Men and Women 
of the Republic.’’ 
Paper, 25 Cents. Five copies, $1.00. 
$2.00 per dozen copies. 
For sale only by the author, 


JOSEPH R. JACKSON, 
Street, N. W., Washington, D.C. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF LOUISA J. ROBERTS. 


With Extracts from her Journal, 
Selections from her Writings. 


1210 “G”’ 





and 


12mo., cloth, 286 pages, with two portraits. 
$1.00, postage paid. 


Price, 


For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
5. W. Corner rsth and Race Streets, Philadelphia. 
Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 
LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 


ie us and to the advertisers. 


‘SucH AS TEA ACHERS, Gov ERNESSES, 
Tutors, STENOGRAPHERS, CLERKS, 
without charge. Telephone 1-41-63 D. 


|; hever 





ANY Soap is Soap 
hut grades differ. 
You will always be satisfied with good, 


You want the best. 


with poor soap, such as need 
presents to make it go. Therefore use 
‘* Dreydoppel Soap’’ for all purposes 
Dreydoppel Soap renders clothes beau 
tiful, white, sweet, healthful for wear. 
The best for bath, toilet, hair shampoo, 
etc. You find the present in the guadity. 

Use DreybDoppPeL 
THE Best 


SOAP. 
BecausE Ir Is! 
Prize World's 1893.”’ 


** First Fair, 


Buy Your Coffee 


From awn Orn, Reciaste House, 
SUITED AT ONCE 


AND GEI 


On receipt of $2 ‘Ten Pounds of real good roasted 
coffee, whole or ground, will be sent free within fifty 
miles of Philadelphia, whe re a package stamp can be used 


William S. Ingram, 
31 North Second Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hanscom Bros., (311 Market St., 


Sella Mocha and Java at 36 cts, that 
is superior to any coffee obtainable. 


796 Spring Garden St., 


CAROLINE RAU, *hiladelphia, 
Plain Millinery 


FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS, 
CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 


Office, 907 N. Thirteenth Street, 1 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock Street, i Philadelphia, 


MEDIUM 


Pa 


Durable Work 
Reliable Workmen 


Hlouse and Sign Painting. 
zad St, 112 N. TENTH S17 


HENRY C. ELLIS, 


Residence, 404 N 


Richards & Shourds, Jobbing attended to 


Carpenters, Buitpers, AND ConTRACTORS. 


1125 Spring St (first street above Race ), Philad’a., Pa. 
Thompson Shourds, 2212 Wallace Street. 
Charles W. Ric hards, 1220 Ange | St., Tioga. 


JOHN F ABE R MILLER, 
325 Swepe Street, Norristown, Penna. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW. 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphia counties. 


JOSEPH T. FOULKE, 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 

| 3 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
Ambler, Montgomery Co., Pa. 





OFFICES: 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 
33 N. Second St., Philad’a. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 





Popular Prices 
Samples Free to any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St. Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F. BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the business of 


PAPER HANGINGS AND WINDOW SHADES 
At 902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 


Orders from Friends solicited. 














Established 1844. 
The Journal, 1873. | 





A GOOD WORD EACH WEEK. 
XIV. 
To the whole Gentile world Faul preached 
Christ the self-sacrificed, but not the victim, the Saviour 
from the power rather than from the punishment of sin, 
the Revealer of the love, not of the wrath, of God. 










“A 
Atonement.’"’ 


From Reasonable Faith,'’ the chapter on ‘* The 






THE UNDERTONE. 
BETWEEN its mossy banks it sings 
From morn to night, from moon to moon, 
Scarce hearing its eternal croon 
We mark a thousand passing things, 
When part of life itself has grown 
The brook's undying undertone. 








So sings my heart, O God! to thee ; 

So sings the rill of joy and praise, 

Though in the tumult of my days 

Mute oft its music seems to be, 

When silent seems its sweet accord, 

Thou knowest that I love thee, Lord, 
Annie Steger Winston, in S. S. 
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WHAT UPHOLDS THE STATE? 


From 





** War or Brotherhood ?’’ London, 

Wuy should it be imagined that the subordination 
of the arts of War to those of Peace seals the doom of a 
State? Because of the false idea which supposes 
every state to be naturally in a condition of hostility 
towards every other. 









This theory is on par with that 
which supposes each individual to be the enemy of all 
others; his hand against every man, and every man’s 
hand against him. 






So far as this holds good of any 
society, so far, we now understand, that society is sav- 
age, and not civilized. And if such savagery still 
obtains in our international relations, we must not im- 
agine it to be the normal condition, any more than a 
state of warfare between man and man. 

Now what is really the distinctive mark of civilized 
society? Is it organization? In part. But there 
can be no organization without union for a common 
object; and this again pre-supposes the subordination 
of some for the good of all. In states imperfectly civ- 
ilized, such as all are at present, the attempt to bring 
about this subordination leads to much injustice, and 
often to cruelty; and naturally, arrangements which 
are cruel and unjust cause discontent, and have to be 
maintained by force, if maintained at all. If we could 
look with an impartial eye on the social conditions of 
our own country, or of any of the other countries of 
Europe, we might find more cause for shame than for 
glory, in a system maintained by the strong hand, but 
full of inequalities which are equally injurious to the 
more and to the less favored. 
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But would it not be very different if the subordina- 
tion of the individual to society were willing and com- 
plete? If what we call public spirit were universal, 
and if it were united with a strong sense of justice ? 
Add to this a desire in the mind of each member of the 
community for the good of every other member, pow- 
erful enough to override selfish and unjust desires, and 
we begin to understand what a perfect society will be. 
Let us say rather, what it is; for surely the ideal has a 
real existence even now, if we count the purposes of 
God for realities. 

It is the weakness of States as they now are, that 
they depart so far from the heavenly ideal. But this 
at least has been gained, that we begin to understand 
the root principle of the true social organization, to see 
that each member of the comnmiunity exists, not for 
his own private or individual good, but for the good 
of all. Let us thoroughly learn this principle, and 
then extend it, let us acknowledge it as the law of 
national, as well as individual life, and we shall have 
more than a glimpse of a larger and grander order, 
which, without obliterating national distinctions, shall 
embrace all mankind. 

The grandeur of this thought does but grow as we 
contemplate it, till the rival thought of an order foun- 
ded on force looks contemptible in comparison, though 
not without a certain greatness of its own. But turn- 
ing to life as we know it, we have to ask how far such 
an ideal is a living power in human society now. 

That material force is the mainstay of order, and 
that without it we shall fall back into anarchy, is no 
doubt the popular impression. But let us ask what 
are the facts ? What is it that, in the greater number of 
cases, secures obedience to the laws of a country ? 
Is it the fear of incurring legal penalties? Or is it 
rather that, on the whole, public sentiment goes along 
with the law, and the public conscience acknowledges 
it, so that it is obeyed without need to consider the 
question of penalty ? And is it not true that the at- 
tempt to secure obedience by coercion where such a 
public opinion in favor of the law does not exist, is to a 
large extent a failure ? 

We may find answers to these questions by com- 
paring the state of England, or any country where the 
bulk of the inhabitants are fairly prosperous and con- 
tented, with that of a conquered territory, or with that 
of certain portions of the community shut out from the 
general well-being. Or we may look back a few cen- 
turies, to a time when, under a far more severe penal 
code than our present one, it was found impossible to 
secure obedience to the laws; when robbery, for in- 
stance, seemed to flourish almost in proportion to the 
number of executions for that crime. 

It is we fear too true, that in part, the population of 
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a country like our own is law-abiding from self-inter- | 
est, and that there is a large stratum of society simply | 
kept down by the pressure above, and tranquil not 

from contentment, but from inability to stir. These 
unhappy sufferers are no doubt prevented, in part by 
the strong hand of government, but also partly by the 
force of other circumstances, from showing their dis- 
But 
wherever this condition obtains anywhere, it is a 
So 


content in any practical way. whenever and 
source of weakness, not of strength, to a state. 
much, we are at least on the way to learn. 

In order, then, to bring the whole people of a coun- 
try into sympathy with the law, the law must be so 
framed as to aim at the good of all; it must be founded 
on righteousness; and those obey it must be able to 
feel that in doing so, they are not seeking only their 
own, “ but every man kis neighbor’s wealth.” So far 
as this is true of any nation and its government, so far 
they are strong, not only with the strength of union, 
but in virtue of an infinitely powerful force behind; 
they are in harmony with an eternal spiritual law 
‘ Righteousness exalteth a nation,” makes it strong 
within, and surely also strong without. 

We are sadly made to feel how very far the present 
governments of nations are, every one of them, from 
having come under true subjection to this higher law; 
the best of them waver in a pitiable manner between 
justice and expediency. But were the righteousness 
which consists in doing justly and loving mercy wholly 
foreign to them, they could not stand for a day. 

The reformer must always keenly feel the vast dif 
ference between the ideal and the actual. To those 
who aspire, the present seems at times well-nigh in- 
tolerable. 

‘Truth for ever on the scaffold, wrong 
on the throne.’’ | 


ior ever 


But to see the whole truth, we must at times look on 


human affairs with the calmer eye of the historian 


», and 
estimate what has already been gained. There is no 
need to prove elaborately that society progresses, and 
the many noble elements already existing cannot fail 
to be recognized. 

What we have gained may perhaps be best realized 
by considering the widening of aim in those to whom 
power is committed. Legislation has still, as we must 
sorrowfully admit, a strong bias towards the supposed 
interests of the classes; but the rights of the masses, 
and their claims on those who are in possession of 
greater advantages, are beginning to be understood 
and recognized. Recent years have somewhat ob- 
scured the tendency towards making the universal 
good the accepted standard, but it exists, and in spite 
of temporary reaction, can never again be forgotten, 
unless some * great refusal” on the part of the nations 
and their rulers should drive civilization backwards, 
and start us on the march towards anarchy. 

We plainly see, when we think of it, that such a ten- 
dency is the greatest possible safeguard for the obser- 
vance of the law, and do we not see also that no other 


real safeguard is possible ? 


States such as Turkey, 
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where the governed are placed wholly at the mercy of 
the governing, are on the verge of dissolution; (we 
know that the Turkish Empire would long ago hav: 
crumbled to pieces, had not the more civilized states, 
to their shame, propped it up, and thus retarded the in 
evitable process); other less corrupt desp itisms are in 
danger day by day, and if they stand, must do so, not 
by the oppressive measures which nominally maintain 
them, but by the other and better elements which they 
contain, elements which in time will supplant the base1 
ones. It is thus alone that our own country lives. 
Compulsion from without may have a momentary 
influence, but it is by attraction from within that a 
State coheres; by that spirit of loyalty which mani 
fested itself in old times, and still manifests itself, in 
affectionate reverence for a person considered as em 
bodying the law, but which is essentially homage paid 
to the greater law of righteousness. Righteousness, 
and self suppression for the sake of others, on one 
side; self-seeking upheld by tyranny on the other; be- 
And can 
A nation, 


tween these things nations have to choose. 
it be otherwise in their exterior relations ? 


or its government, inspired by selfish motives, and en 
forcing its unjust will by military power, may stand for 
a time, but its ultimate fall is sure. How is it that, re 
cognizing this, no nation has as vet dared to make th« 
grand venture of repudiating injustice and violence, 
and taking a stand on those principles by which men 
live ? trusting the eternal law of Right, which is strong 
in the indissoluble life of God ?) Such a nation might, 
without the smallest apprehension, beat its swords into 
ploughshares, and to the end of time need learn wat 


no more. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer 


JACOB L. MOTT. 


In reviewing the pages of memory I find recorded 
some events that made a pleasant and lasting impres- 
Such was the exemplary life of Jacob L. Mott. 
Born in New York in 1784, only one of his parents 
was a member of our Society. Although of a lively 
disposition, he in early life joined in membership with 
us. His mirthfulness, when it was regulated by Di- 
vine grace, was a prominent characteristic of his life, 
and especially to the young it caused his company to 
be highly prized. At that time many Friends held 
forth the view that great self-denial was necessary in 
order to be a Christian, the strictest rules of discipline 
must be observed, 


Sion 


and too often the innocent amuse- 
ments, the desire for which the good Father has 
planted in loving kindness in the minds of his chil- 
dren, were condemned. Jacob testified that he would 
hold religion as that which was so lovely in itself as 
to make it attractive and inviting ; something which 
would enable us to overcome every besetting sin, and 
elevate our condition in the scale of improvement. 
How we young people loved to see him come 
into our meeting! Sweetness with dignity combined. 
We knew he would not visit us unless his Heavenly 
Father required him, and we felt sure that he had a 


kind, encouraging message to deliver to us. How 


























cheering to see his countenance beaming, his dignified | “MIZPAH ”: A BARRIER, NOT A BOND. 


message mingled often with some pleasant word! 
The young people loved him. He had his trials, 
too, of faith and duty, but he followed the advice 
given by the pre-eminent Son of God, and appeared 
before men with a cheerful face, keeping the fast of 
deep exercises in his bosom, and careful not to appear 
to others with a gloomy countenance. In the social 
circle he loved the company of the young, and it 
was his delight to interest and please them. A 
boarding-school for girls was kept at one time in his 
village of Tarrytown, and there was rejoicing among 
them when Uncle Jacob made a call, for sunshine 
came with him. Years after, the little pleasantries in 
his conversation were recalled with satisfaction. The 
last time the writer saw him, near the close of his 
life, he bade a circle of friends where he called the 
last farewell, accompanying each hearty shake of the 
hand with the words “ be good, be good!” 

While he exemplified the desirable aspects of a 
life of cheerfulness, he was zealous for the mainten- 
ance of the good order of our Society, knowing 
while there is liberty of the sons of God, yet the 
pruning hand of the Husbandman is necessary to 
regulate the life from youth to old age. He knew 
licentiousness was not liberty, for unless restricted by 
the law of righteousness, men lose their liberty and 
become slaves to their lower nature. However the 
soil may be enriched, however rapid the growth, the 
tree of life needs a regulating hand, or there will be 
shoots from the trunk and unnecessary branches in 
the head, while an imperfect and scanty yield of fruit 
will be the result. The teaching of our Holy Pattern 
was that every branch in him was pruned, so that he 
might bear more fruit and of the best quality. 

We young folks loved to hear Jacob L. Mott 
preach. There was more originality in him than in 
many ministers then, and he portrayed the beauty 
and happiness of a life of devotion to duty so forci- 
bly and lovingly that we felt better after meeting. 
No long theological discussion, no long doctrinal dis- 
sertation, but themes of goodness, purity, and love. 
Sweet angels of heaven often moistened the eye and 
reached the heart. He lived most of his life in a low, 
plain house in view of the Hudson, and there in 
peace and plenty he passed the last years of his 
useful life. Useful indeed it was, for Uncle Jacob was 
a beloved person in that town, a man of peace, exem- 
plary in his deportment, of a dignified form, and ex- 
pressive countenance. His memory is still cherished. 
He was happy in the companion that cheered his 
home, and in his pleasant way would dilate of the 
beauty of his wife,—the prettiest woman he ever saw. 
He frequently engaged in gospel service in our yearly 
meeting, and to some extent other yearly meetings, 
and was often invited to attend funerals of those not 
members, who desired to hear the gospel in its sim- 
plicity and reality. His last illness was lingering, but 
as became a Christian, he manifested patience and 
resignation, being clothed with love and good will to 
all. He was gathered to his rest in 1856, in the 72nd 
Isaac Hicks. 


year of his age. 
Westbury, L. 1. 
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Sunday School Times. 
A FAVORITE symbol of union, or synonym of a loving 
covenant, is the Hebrew word * Mizpah.” It is en- 
graved on rings of bethrothal or marriage, or on 
brooches and bracelets, and other gifts, as a pledge of 
undying affection. There seems to be no doubt in the 
popular mind, or even in the mind of scholars gener- 
ally, as to the significance of this word in its appropri- 
ateness to such use; yet, as a matter of fact, there is no 
foundation for the idea, other than in the misunder- 
standing of an English sentence accompanying its 
mention in a single place in the Bible story. Thereby 
a barrier separating two persons is supposed to be a 
bond uniting them: a limitation of the rights of each 
is counted a loving link between both. 

Laban and Jacob seemed to be fairly well matched 
in their craftiness and cunning, yet, in a long series of 
years, Jacob had the advantage of his father-in-law in 
the struggle (Gen. 29-31). When Jacob took his wives 
and children and flocks, with a portion of Laban’s 
sacred belongings, and secretly left Padan Aram for 
his paternal home in lower Canaan, Laban angrily 
pursued him, and overtook him at Mt. Gilead. There 
the two reproached each other, each for seeking to 
overreach and defraud the other. Finally they agreed 
to disagree, and to enter into a covenant of peaceful 
disagreement. They set up a stone pillar, and a stone- 
heap of testimony, on the territorial boundary line 
agreed on between the two. Each was to keep him- 
self on his side of the line, and not to pass over it to 
harm the other. The Lord, the God of their fathers, 
was to be a witness of this covenant, and he was to see 
that it was faithfully observed (Gen. 31 : 44-53). 

They called the heap of stones “ the witness heap ”; 
in Laban’s dialect, “ Jegar-sahadutha” ; in Jacob’s, 
‘Galeed.” The pillar, or tower, they called “ Mizpah,” 
“the watch tower ”’; for Laban said, “ The Lord watch 
between me and thee, when we are absent one from an- 
other.” This has commonly been considered as mean- 
ing that the Lord would keep the two in loving union 
or accord while they were temporarily apart. But a 
close examination of the facts, in the light of primitive 
customs, shows that its import is rather that the Lord 
would see to it that they kept apart in a sacred regard 
for each other’s rights, and that he would visit judg- 
ment on them if they did not recognize the established 
boundary line of division. 

In the earliest records we have of Oriental civiliza- 
tion, the stone pillar, or obelisk, as a boundary land- 
mark stands prominent for the division of the territory 
of tribes and peoples and kingdoms. This custom pre- 
vailed long before the day of Laban and Jacob. An 
accompanying stone-heap as an altar, for sacrifice or 
for a sacramental meal, was commonly near the pillar. 
Each conventional boundary-stone pillar was under 
the guardianship and protection of a local divinity, or 
of the god worshiped by the setter-up. The curse of 
that divinity was invoked against whoever would re- 
move or destroy the boundary mark. The invoked 
divinity would be always on watch and guard for the 
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defense of the boundary, even though the land-owner 
was at the time far away, and ignorant of an effort to 
violate the covenanted dividing line. 

In this instance, Laban and Jacob invoked the Lord 
God of their fathers to watch the agreed boundary, and 
to protect it from violation from either of the covenant- 
ing parties. In view of the clearly established purpose 
of such a border watch-tower, it is somewhat singular 
that ‘“ Mizpah”’ has come to be regarded as a sacred 
bond of union, instead of as an assurance of permanent 
division. 

To give a ring, or a bracelet, or a brooch, with 
‘* Mizpah ” engraved on it, at the time of betrothal or 
marriage, might be properly understood as suggesting, 
“A line is drawn between us that must be sacredly 
observed. You have your rights on one side of it, and 
I have my rights on the other side. Let the rights of 
each be sacredly guarded by the other. There is to 
be no common life between us. The Lord watch be- 
tween us all the time, so that the rights of either be not 
harmed.” 

But that is not the idea of those who inscribe “Miz- 
pah ” on a betrothal or wedding ring. And this is be- 
cause of a very common misunderstanding of a Bible 
term. 

AS A SUBSTITUTE FOR TROUBLE. 
Che Independent 
THE spirit of this generation is fretted with anxieties. 
The age is feverish, it is not restful. It accomplishes 
a great deal, but its tendency is to wear itself out by 
mad attempts to do more than it finds itself able to do. 
This restlessness no doubt tends strongly to reduce the 
average duration of life, counteracting in some meas- 
ure the gains due to a better understanding of the laws 
of health and a larger diffusion of physical comforts 
and to other The constant 


worry and anxiety, no intelligent man needs to have 
proved to him 


causes. uselessness of 
Restlessness implies unavailing ac- 
tivity of mind, if not of body; fretfulness means re- 
fusal to accept the inevitable ; anxiety denotes the con- 


dition of mind which takes the possible trouble 


of to-morrow upon the burdened spirit of to-day. In 
homely phrase this is equivalent to burning the candle 
at both ends. 


There is a profound philosophy in the teaching of 
Christ, Take no thought for the morrow, or rather, 
Be not anxious for the morrow. What is the use of 
worrying about what may be or may not be? Man has 
no control over the future; that is in God’s hands. 
No one by being anxious can make one hair white or 
black, or add unto his stature or change the current 
of events. The future is in God’s control. He shapes 
destinies, and brings things to pass according to his 
divine pleasure, which is always for our good. We 
may be anxious over the things which are under our 
control—how we may best do our work and discharge 
the obligations resting upon us. We may take thought 
as to how we shall work out our own salvation: how 
we shall make our influence felt for God’s cause; how 


all our powers and opportunities shall be used to the 
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Lest advantage ; how our helpfulness to others may 
Concerning these, we are bound to take 
thought; but as to the results it is not for us to be 
anxious. If we do our duty at all times in the fear of 
God and with all the intelligence we have, we should 
be able to rest in perfect content. 

A great many people never know what it is to cast 
their care upon God. Even those who have come to 
him to have the burden of sin removed have not 
learned how to trust him. We are to trust him as we 
trust others. We may learn the lesson by simple ob- 
servation, if we will. The farmer puts his seed in the 
earth. Here is an example of trust. Suppose, after 
sowing good seed in good ground, he fell into anxiety 
about it. Will it sprout? will it grow? will the tender 
shoot find its way through the soil? Suppose it should 
not? If the principle of life within the seed is not 
strong enough to overcome all the obstacles to ger- 
mination and growth, there will be no plants, and no 
crop, and no harvest. That will mean a total loss, and 
total loss will mean bankruptcy and starvation. How 
he might brood in imagination over coming ills ! How 
dark the morrow might be painted !_ What a burden 
of anxiety might not roll upon his spirit ! And all to 
no good or useful or sensible end. Instead of this he 
acts in consonance with the laws of God. He plants 
in trust, and because he has this trust he lies down at 
night in sweet and restful sleep; he rises in the morn- 
ing refreshed and ready for the toils and burdens of the 
day. He works until he is weary, and finds in rest a 
sweet compensation. He learns that God giveth his 
beloveth sleep. 


Le increased. 


‘*O earth, so full of dreary noises ! 
O men, with wailing in your voices ! 
O delvéd gold the wailers heap ! 
O strife, O curse, that o'er it fall! 
God strikes a silence through you all, 
And ‘ giveth his beloved sleep.’ ’’ 

Those who became the world’s heroes by great 
deeds learned how to confine the labors, thoughts, 
anxieties, dangers of each day to that day, and not to 
look ahead in terrible apprehension. The great sol- 
diers have been those who, having made every possible 
preparation for the morrow’s battle, lay down at night 
like the simple, trusting farmer. and fell asleep, con- 
scious of duty done and obligations met, and lost 
themselves in forgetfulness. 

The Christian has, of all men, abundant reason for 
trusting. Surely God is to be trusted. If he had 
cared nothing about us he would not have redeemed 
us at such a great cost. If he had been indifferent to 
our fate he would not have sent Christ as the pledge 
of his love. If he had care enough and love enough 
and power enough to open a way to our salvation, we 
may certainly trust him with all we have. 

And what kind of a trust is it that is always doubt- 
ful? If we ask him to forgive our sins and blot them 
out of his book of remembrance, why worry about it 
and wonder if he has done it? If we commit our 
ways unto him, why disturb ourselves with fear lest 
he forget his charge? If he says to us, Sufficient unto 
the day is the evil thereof, why load ourselves down 
with anxiety about the possible evils of to-morrow? If 











he has power over the future and we have not, why 
waste our time. strength and courage in fretfulness ¢ 


FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
FourtH Montu 10, 1898.—No. 15. 
PATIENCE. 

GOLDEN Text.—Be ye also patient ; stablish your hearts : for 
the coming of the Lord is at hand.—James 5 : 8. 
Scripture reading : James 5: 7-20. 

Among all the virtues of Christian character pre- 
sented in the pages of the New Testament none is, in 
alk probability, more difficult of attainment than that 
of patience, and none, surely, is more worthy to be 
earnestly desired and sought. It is worthy of notice 
that the writer of the epistle of James entertained such 
a high opinion of this virtue that he made it the 
crowning grace of a perfected character. Our lesson 
for to-day is from the last chapter of his epistle and 
deals with patience; and in the beginning of the 
epistle (see chapter 1 : 3, 4), he refers to the same 
virtue : “* Knowing that the proof (or proving, testing) 
of your faith worketh patience. And let patience have 
its perfect work, that ye may be perfect, and entire, 
lacking in nothing ” 

Patience has been defined as “‘ that grace which 
enables us to bear affliction and calamities with con- 
stancy and calmness of mind, and with a ready sub- 
mission to the will of God; ”’ also as “ bearing long 
with such as have greatly transgressed, expecting 
their reformation,’’—and also as ‘‘the humble and 
submissive waiting for and expectation of eternal life 
and the accomplishment of God's promise.”’ It is at 
once seen that a grace of character which will enable 
the soul to show forth this calm endurance of trial and 
suffering, this long-continued bearing with the trans- 
gressions of others, and this quiet waiting for the 
blessings promised by our Heavenly Father to his 
faithful children —must be a crowning grace of char- 
acter, and one that can only be attained through many 
and varied experiences,—and must be the result of 
bearing well these experiences and fully learning the 
lessons they have to teach. In the growth of this 
virtue, the building up of this grace of the soul,—for 
it must be the result of slow growth,—we may find 
the explanation of one of the mysteries of life,—the 
existence of temptation, of trial, and of suffering. 
We are told that Jesus “learned obedience by the 
things which he suffered.” If it was necessary for 
the perfecting of his character that he should endure 
suffering, which one of us, hoping to attain to a 
character in any degree resembling his, can hope or 
wish to escape suffering, or trial, or temptation ? 

It is well to remember that no great work has ever 
been, or can ever be, accomplished without the aid of 
patience. If we look at the lives which have been 
devoted to great purposes, and which have accom- 
plished them, we will find in all of them patience was 
a leading characteristic. Inthe history of the Anti- 
Slavery reform no name is more prominent than that 
of William Lloyd Garrison. No one can read the 
story of his life without being impressed with his pa- 
tient persistence. The same virtue was strikingly 


shown in the character of Abraham Lincoln, who was 
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God's instrument for the abolition of the curse of hu- 
man slavery. In the realm of letters, as in every 
other, it is true that no good work is ever accom- 
plished without patient, persistent, painstaking labor. 
Illustrations of this great truth may be found in the 
lives of such writers as Darwin, carefully collecting 
for years the facts that should be the basis of his great 
work ; Prescott, Motley, and Bancroft, working for 
years upon their great histories ; and Tennyson, de- 
voting years to the writing of his immortal poem, 
“In Memoriam.” Surely it should not seem strange 
to any one of us that we too should need to exercise 
this virtue, and to devote much care to its attainment, 
in the great work placed before each of us, and in 
which we are engaged every day we live,—the per- 
fecting by gradual degrees, little by little, of a Chris- 
tian character. Surely we have need to strive to run 
with patience the race that is set before us.”’ 





SCRIPTURE STUDY AT RACE STREET, 

Conference Class of Race Street First-day School, Phila- 
delphia. 

Syllabus for Third month 27, 1898. Subject for consid- 
eration : The Psalms—Authorship, Original Purpose, Place in 
Literature, presented by Elizabeth W. Collins. 

The Paper will consider : 

1. Authorship and date, presenting the theories : (a2) That 
the Psalms may be chiefly attributed to David. (4) That al- 
most or quite all of them were written after the return from 
exile. (c¢c) The apparently safer intermediate opinion which 
attributes many of the Psalms to David while conceding that 
many others are post-exilic. 

2. Some evidence in favor of this last theory, drawn from 
a study of the Psalms themselves, and from the books of the 
Bible, particularly the books of Samuel and Amos. 

3. The permanent place of the Psalms in literature by 
virtue of the eternal life which pulsates through them. 

Topics for Study : 1. Compare Psalm 18 with II. Samuel 
22. 2. Whatelementin the Psalms is of greatest value to thee 
as an individual, and is there any particular psalm in which it 
most predominates ? 

References: Polychrome Edition of the Psalms, pp. 162, 
163. Driver's Introduction to the Old Testament, 368-380 
and 389-390. Cambridge Bible, Chapters 1, 4, 5, 9 of Intro- 
duction. Gladden, ‘‘ Who Wrote the Bible?’’ Sunderland, 
‘¢ The Bible,’’ etc. 

Syllabus for Fourth month 3. 

Subject for Consideration: The Proverbs. 
Nathaniel E. Janney. 

The Paper will consider : 

1. The Nature and Importance of the Hebrew Wisdom. 

2. The Form and Origin of the Proverbs. 

3. The Religious Value of the Book of Proverbs. 

Authorities and References.—W. Robertson Smith’s ‘‘ The 
Old Testament in the Jewish Church.’’ Richard G. Moulton’s 
‘‘ The Modern Reader's Bible.’’ ‘‘Job and Solomon,"’ by 
Canon Cheyne. ‘‘ Laws from Heaven for Life on Earth,’’ by 
Rev. William Arnot. ' 


Presented by 


‘« Thou knowest not what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor's creed has lent.’’ 

In these lines Tennyson spoke only the truth, but 
the man who stops on it makes a fatal mistake. 
Tennyson’s doubter “fought his doubts and gathered 
strength ;”” he did not stay with them, and cultivate 
them, and preach them; ‘he faced the spectres of 
the mind and laid them,” and so “came at length to 
find a stronger faith in his own,”’ This “ stronger 
faith” should immensely outweigh the doubt, unless 
religion is to perish.— Boston Transcript. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
UNDERGROUND R. R. REMINISCENCES. 
Tue history given in the INTELLIGENCER by Dr. 
Magill, of the Underground Railroad, with its pa- 
thetic closing, the capture of Basil Dorsey, and of his 
trial, has been exceedingly touching and interesting. 
But I regret that so able a writer should have begun 
at the middle, and not at the beginning of his subject. 
I think that an addition to his account, starting from 
the beginning of the fugitives’ trips in the South 
would be equally worthy to be recorded,’ as here it 
was that it “ tried men’s souls.”’ If no one else sup- 
plements Dr. Magill’s account, I will try to add some 
things that came mostly within my own knowledge, 
leaving to others whatever they may wish to add, for 
there were other underground routes, especially in 

Ohio and Indiana, from Kentucky. 

Our settlement, Northwest Fork Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, in Maryland, is the most southern of our 
branch, being one hundred miles south of the Penn- 
sylvania line, and only twenty miles from Cambridge, 
the most southern end of the fugitives’ route. And 
as our friend has clearly shown that it was almost 
entirely run through Pennsylvania by Friends, so it 
was here through this peninsula,—the ‘ Eastern 
Shore” of Maryland, and Delaware. There were 
some good colored men, also, who were agents. 
Unfortunately, there were others who would sell— 
betray—their own color for gold, and at least one 
half of the poor fugitives who started for the North 
were captured and sent to slave prisons, to be sold to 
‘negro traders,”’ to go to Georgia and other places, 
to work in rice swamps or on cotton plantations. In 
Georgia it was computed that slaves under the over- 
seer, with his ‘‘ cat o’nine tails,”"—a whip that had nine 
cords, that would bring the blood from bared backs at 
every stroke,—would live on an average of seven to 
fourteen years. This was shocking for humanity to 
contemplate—a system of murder by degrees. 

Cambridge, in Dorchester county, Maryland, was 
the most southern point at which I have any knowl- 
edge of an agent, one of our Friends, ever living, yet 
there were fugitives from beyond, who came to us, in- 
quiring for “the Quakers.”” Nearly sixty years ago, 
there lived in Cambridge an eminent and good man, 
and later on in his life Maryland’s greatest ‘ Aboli- 
tionist,”’ the friend and adviser, not only of the poor 
slave, but also to President Lincoln ;—the poorest in 
the land, and the most exalted sought and took his 
advice. His name was Francis S. Corkran, the father- 
in-law of our friend, Eli M. Lamb, of Baltimore. He 
was suspected of being an agent, and learning that 
his life was in danger, he left Cambridge for Baltimore, 
where he suffered severe persecution,—mobs, clothing 
torn from his back, loss of many thousand dollars in 
costs, and perhaps imprisonment. Part of this was for 
rescuing a slave girl, but in after years it was clearly 
proved (as he always thought), that she had been 
kidnapped, and was of free birth. 

The Northern States had only one slavery law, the 
‘fugitive law,” but the Southern States had many. 


ly Dr. Magill was only writing of the Underground Railroad “ in 
Bucks county,’’ his paper being prepared for the Historical Society of 
that county.—Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 


Our lives and our homes were at all times in jeopardy, 
and it was no wonder that we here in the South 
despised the system as northern men could not do. 
We felt what they could not feel. Yet, as far as my 
knowledge extends, not a single Friend ever advised 
a slave to leave his master or mistress, but rather did 
advise, considering the great risks to run, that it might 
be better for them to remain, and be more obedient to 
their masters, and then we hoped their masters would 
treat them more kindly. But whenever they did come 
to us, with a full determination to brave all risks, often 
showing evidences of cruelty, sometimes even in tat- 
tered garments stained with blood, not one of us, mot- 
withstanding the great risks we had to run, ever refused 
to take them in. We fed, we clothed, and directed 
them onward towards the North Star, which we par- 
ticularly requested them to learn which it was,—that 
it would surely guide them northward. We often 
conveyed them to other Friends, but they often 
traveled alone, through swamps and by-ways. Pub- 
lic roads were avoided. We sometimes hired trusty 
free colored men to go with them. 

Nearly fifty years ago, one Daniel Hubbard, a 
worthy free colored man, a ship carpenter who stood 
some six and a half feet high, had accumulated a nic« 
little farm in our neighborhood, which should hav: 
been a home for himself, wife, and children. But by 
the laws of Maryland no colored man could then own 
land, nor could it descend to his children by legal 
title. Some fugitives coming to the home of my 
father, Jonah Kelley,—doubtless many may yet remem- 
ber him as a worthy minister in our Society, and a 
strong anti-slavery man,—these fugitives were directed 
to Daniel’s house. As many “slave catchers” wer 
known to be on ahead of them, and the owner offered 
a large reward for their recapture, our colored friend 
deemed it best to secrete these fugitives a few days, 
and did so, but often a watch was kept on us all, 
sometimes for days and weeks together. So in this 
case, the fugitives were captured, and Hubbard barely 
escaped lynching, and became at once a fugitive him- 
self to save his life. He fled to Philadelphia, leaving 
his wife and children to follow him as best they could 
He lost most of his several years’ hard earnings, but 
in Philadelphia he again became a prominent man 
among his color before he died. 


Preston, Ma. WicuiaM T. KELLey. 


InvisiBLE Goopness.—Nothing responds more 
infallibly to the secret cry of goodness than the secret 
cry of goodness that is near. While you are actively 
good in the invisible, all those who approach you will 
unconsciously do things they could not do by the 
side of any other man. It is possible for 
you to cause extraordinary tears to flow; it is possi- 
ble that you may fill a heart with unheard-of certi- 
tudes, and give eternal life unto a soul, and no one 
shall know of it, nor shall you ever know yourself.— 
From the Treasury of the Humble. 


Pray without ceasing,—not in mere words, but 
in so living united to God, in your affections and 
thoughts, that your life shall be one long, continual 
prayer.—Saint Basil. 
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SANENESS OF NERVE ACTION. 


Prof. D. S. Jordan, of Johns Hopkins University, in 

Appletons’ Popular Science Monthly. 
Tue evil effect of the excess of sense impressions and 
of thought disassociated from will and action has been 
noted many times and in many ways. When men have 
made themselves wise with the lore of others, the 
learning which ends in self and does not spend itself 
on action, they have been neither virtuous nor happy. 
“ Much learning is a weariness of the flesh.” Thought 
without action ends in intense fatigue of the soul, the 
disgust with all.“ the sorry scheme of things entire,” 
which is the mark of the unwholesome and insane phil- 
osophy of pessimism. This philosophy finds its con- 
demnation in the fact that it has never yet been trans- 
lated into pure and helpful life. 

In like manner has sentiment not woven into ac- 
tion failed to be a source of effectiveness or of happi- 
ness. “ If thou lovest me,” said Christ to Simon Peter, 
then shalt thou “feed my lambs.” Genuine love 
works itself out in self-spending, in doing something 
for the help or pleasure of those beloved. Religious 
sentimentalism, whatever form it may take, if disso- 
ciated from action, has only evil effects. Appeals to 
the emotions for emotion’s sake have been a great fac- 
tor in human deterioration. Much that has been 
called “ degeneration’ in modern social life is due to 
the predominance of sensory impressions over motor 
movement. The mind passes through a round of sen- 
sations, emotions called up by literature, music, art, re- 
ligion, none of these having any direct bearing on 
human conduct. Their aggregate influence on the 
idle soul is always an evil one. And the misery of 
motor paralysis, of intellectual pauperism, is felt as the 
disease of ennui. The remedy for evils of reverie, 
ennui, narcotism, and the like, is to be found in action. 
The knowledge of this fact constitutes the strength of 
the Salvation Army movement. The victim of mental 
deterioration is given something to do. He is not to 
wear out the little force he has in ineffective remorse. 
setter let him beat a big drum and make night hideous 
with unmusical song than to settle down to the dry rot 
of reverie or the wet rot of emotional regret. Some- 
thing to do, and the will to act, furnish the remedy for 
all forms of social discontent. 

Not every sense impression needs a distinct re- 
sponse. It is the function of the intellect to sift these 
impressions, turning over into action only those in 
which action is desirable or wise. The power of atten- 
tion is one of the most valuable attributes of the 
trained mind; and the essential of this power is in the 
suppression by the will of all impulses which do not 
concern the present need of action. 

As the normal workings of the mind are reducible 
to sensation, thought, will, and action, so the abnormal 
workings may be due to defects of any one of these 
elements. We may have defects of sensation, defects 
of thought, vacillation of will, and inaccuracy of 
action. Hyperzsthesia, anesthesia, sensory weakness 
appear in the uncertain action of the muscles 
guided by the ill-informed brain. The defects and 
deseases of the brain itself show themselves in many 





ways, ranging from oddity or folly to the extreme or 
idiocy or mania. Most of the “.psychic phenomena ” 
along “the border land of spirit,” which occupy a 
large part in current discussions, are characters of in- 
sanity. One does not increase the strength of a rope 
by untwisting its many strands. The effectiveness of 
life depends upon the co-ordination and co-operation 
of the parts of the nervous system. Its strands must 
be kept together. To move in a state of reverie, 
“to live in two worlds at once,” to be unable to sep- 
arate memory pictures from realities, all these are 
forms of nervous disintegration. Every phase of 
them can be found in the madhouse. The end of 
such conditions is death. The healthy mind should 
combat all tendencies towards disintegration. It can 
be clean and strong only by being true. 

In like manner the influence of all drugs which 
affect the nervous system must be in the direction of 
disintegration. The healthy mind stands in clear and 
normal relations with Nature. 


It feels pain as pain. 
It feels action as pleasure. 


The drug which conceals 
pain or gives false pleasure when pleasure does not 
exist, forces a lie upon the nervous system. The 
drug which disposes to reverie rather than to work, 
which makes us feel well when we are not well, de- 
stroys the sanity of life. All stimulants, narcotics, 
tonics, which affect the nervous system in whatever 
way, reduce the truthfulness of sensation, thought and 
action. Towards insanity all such influences lead; 
and their effect, slight though it be, is of the same 
nature as mania. The man who would see clearly, 
think truthfully, and act effectively, must avoid them 
all. Emergency aside, he cannot safely force upon 
his nervous system even the smallest falsehood. And 
here lies the one great unanswerable argument for 
total abstinence; not abstinence from alcohol alone, 
but from all nerve poisons and emotional excesses. 
The man who would be sane must avoid all nerve 
excitants, nerve soothers, and “ nerve foods,” as well 
as trances, ecstasies, and similar influences. If he 
would keep his mind he must never “lose his head” 
save in the rest of normal sleep. 

No great work was ever accomplished under the 
influence of drugs or stimulants. The great thoughts 
and great works which have moved the world came 
from men who have lived pure, sober lives. These 
were men whose nervous systems were truthful as the 
stars, and the great truths of the universe they could 
carry over into action. 


Grasp the sweet promises, thresh them out by 
meditation and feed on them with joy.—Spurgeon. 





Tuart the faculty of reasoning was given to man 
is good evidence that God expects him to be reason- 
able. But it is not evidence that man is expected to 
depend exclusively on his reason. It is given to man 
to apprehend those things which his reason can not 
comprehend, but which he feels to be true and trust- 
worthy. It is in his most unreasoning moments of 
faith and trust that man often shows himself most 
reasonable.—Sunday School Times. 
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THE 


ly is a question which no doubt is much present to 
the 


time, 


POSITION OF FRIENDS ON CUBA 


in this country at this 


attitude 


minds of Friend 


W hat 


which is 


many 
toward the wat 
states 


should be my 


now threatened between the United 
and Spain? Primarily, there can be but one answer ; 
If peace is the rule of Christ, war must be impossible 
to the Christian 

But the question is not often presented in a man- 
ner so uncomplicated and unembarrassed as to be 
answered by this brief formula. One trouble is that 
not nearly all the world—indeed but a small part of 
it—admits in practice the Christian rule, and that, 
consequently, those who do are exposed to attack 
and injury by those who do not. This has often been 
the perplexing situation of many good people and 
peaceably-disposed nations. It is said that in Ireland 
the labors of St. Patrick had so established peaceful 
conditions, through the people’s acceptance of Chris- 
tianity, that when, at the end of the ninth century, 
the 


fiercely, they found it comparatively an easy prey. 


the Danes invaded island most cruelly and 


In the war between Spain and Cuba this experi- 
ence is in a measure exemplified. The rule of Spain 
The 


people of the island have suffered, in times of peace, 


in Cuba has always been oppressive and harsh. 


until they have been “‘ driven’’—to use the ordinary 
expression—to revolt. And now the question is 
asked by many in this country whether, 77 the interest 
of peace, the United States should not demand that 
the war stop. The answer to this is that Spain would 

But it is the 


United States, whose strength is doubtless quite equal 


then assail us. demanded whether 
to the task, can be justified, by fears for itself, in not 
ending a war which causes so much cruelty and 
misery at our very door. Such an intervention, it is 
said, would be an exercise of police authority among 
nations, as among individuals a uniformed “ guardian 
of the peace’’ would stop an affray or assault upon 
the street. 

These questions, however, are not addressed to 
the Friends. 


oppression in Cuba, nor for the Cuban revolt. 


We are no way responsible for Spanish 
Che 
principles which our Society has endeavored to main- 
tain, and which in a notable degree it has been faith- 
ful to, would effectually prevent any such condition as 
now prevails in Cuba. And the duty is laid upon us 


of maintaining these principles,—not merely in times 
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when it is easy to do so, but in the time when they 
We 


which they represent as a formality, but in truth, and 


are put to trial do not hold the testimonics 
for real use 
The Cuban question, therefore, is one which w 


approach not from the standpoint of war methods, 


but from that of peaceful endeavor President 
Mckinley and his Cabinet, it is felt and admitted 
by all, have exercised much self-control, and hay 


No doubt 


has been felt that it is the desire of the Government 


steadily held back the advocates of war, 


to avoid war, Possibly, the object aimed at—th: 


cessation of the Cuban struggle—may be secured by 


DD 


peaceful means, Let us hope so, and in any way 


possible contribute to that result, Meantime, and in 


any event, let every Friend remember that two of th 
important testimonies he professes are those of justice 
and peace, and that a mere empty profession is worth- 


less and contemptible. 


WE earnestly suggest that in the purchase of books for 
libraries of Friends, or for study by Young Friends’ Associa 
tions, the recently-issued volume of President Sharpless, ‘‘ A 
Quaker Experiment in Government,’ reviewed in the INTELLI- 
GENCER two weeks ago, should be carefully included. So 
much of erroneous understanding of historical events is ac- 
quired by many that a fair and intelligent book like this, 
concise, and clear in style, ought to be made familiar by 


Friends 





and indeed by ail. 


THE article printed elsewhere from the monthly newspaper 
War or Brotherhood, London, is a good contribution, at this 
moment, to the discussion of the great question. The point 
it makes that nations do not exist by their power of arms so 
much as by their conformity—in a large measure at least—to 
The 


which is said to stand behind the law is compulsion chiefly for 


just principles, is one well worth considering. force 


the evil doer, in behalf of the well-disposed. It certainly is , 
true that the strongest uniting element in any intelligent nation 
is the belief of the people in its righteous intentions and en 


deavors. 


As the Lesson Leaves are prepared with great care, and 
on subjects that are continually being brought before us, a 
suggestion in regard to them seems appropriate. It has been 
thought that each First-day school would do well to preserve 
at least one copy of the four quarterlies for one year and have 
them neatly bound for its library. As a book of reference for 


the future, such volumes cannot but prove serviceable. 


BIRTHS. 
EVANS.—Near Masonville, N. J., First month 12, 1898, 
to Robert T. and Edith S. Evans, a daughter, who is named 
Edna Priscilla. 


PASCHALL.—In Marple Township, Delaware county, 
Pa., Tenth month 7, 1897, to George Paschall, Jr., and Mary 
R. Lewis Paschall, a daughter, who is named Anna T. 

CTOMBAUGH.—To William and Addie J. Tombaugh, near 
Alliance, Ohio, 19th of Eleventh month 1897, a daughter who 
is named Ruth Ann, (a grand-daughter of Ann 


Heacock.) 


Enos and 























MARRIAGES. 

HILTON—KENT,—At the home of the bride, on Third 
month 23, 1898, Arthur D. Hilton, of Harrison Valley, Pa,, 
to Harriet M,, daughter of Mary L. W., and the late J, Sim 
inons Kent, of Swarthmore, Pa, 





DEATHS, 


PRITH At his residence, La Petite Hastide, Cannes, 
franee, Second month 25, 1898, Francis Frith, of Reigate, 
iingland, aged 75 years, 

HICKS,—At his residence in Newtown, Kucks Co,, Pa,, 
on the morning of Third month 28, 1898, Isaac W, Hicks, 


aged 89 years, 2 months, and 8 days, a member of Makefield 
Monthly Meeting ; and the last survivor of the children of the 
te Edward Hicks, the minister, who died in the same house 
in 1849, in the 7oth year of his age, 


HUNT,—Suddenly, of searlet fever, on the evening of 
Third month 9, 1898, Sanford Weeks Hunt, in the sixteenth 
year of his age, son of Charles Lindley and Emma M, Hunt, 
all members of Chappaqua Monthly Meeting, 

On Third month 17, at 2 o'clock in the afternoon, memo- 
rial services were held at Purdy's Station, in the Methodist 
church, No Friends’ meeting-house being near, and many 
sympathizing friends living in and around the village of 
Purdys, seemed to make it expedient that they who had 
always known him should be privileged to pay their tribute of 
love. This service was one long to be remembered. Minis- 
ters of our own and other denominations spoke with tenderest 
feeling. 

Our hearts ache while we write of the going out of this 
young life from our midst. He possessed a superior spiritual 
and mental development, along with his exalted sense of 
honor toward all his fellows. <A high strung, sensitive nature 
accompanied the peculiar tenderness and thoughtfulness 
which he always displayed toward all for whom he could do 
a kindly act. We have a sermon of the highest type left for 
us by the life of this dear friend. He always stood ready to 
forgive, and he never failed to return the good for the evil. 

For the last year he has been in attendance at Chappaqua 
Mountain Institute. We who loved him most had planned 
for our dear one a brilliant future, but our planning was not 
accepted and he was taken to shine in a fairer realm. 

mem WC. 

LEWIS.—In Christiana, Lancaster county, Pa., Twelfth 
month 11, 1897, C. Cherrington Lewis, only son of Emily C. 
and the late Richard J. Lewis, and grandson of the late Elijah 
Lewis, in his 32d year. 

He was a birthright member of Bart Preparative and 
Sadsbury Monthly Meeting, and a young man of fine promise. 
His death was a very sad one, and a great shock to his family 
and friends. 

While inspecting his work, he was struck by a projecting 
arm on a piece of machinery he was finishing, and instantly 
killed. He leaves a widow, and a son, in his 5th year. 

be, 

PALMER.—At Geiger’s Mills, Berks county, Pa., Third 
month 10, 1898, Joseph P. Palmer, Jr., aged 2 months and 7 
days, infant son of Joseph P. and Margaret R. Palmer. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

A VISIT TO BALTIMORE. 
Racuer N. Marner, having a concern to visit Balti- 
more Quarterly Meeting, held Third month 14, re- 
ceived a minute from Green Street Monthly Meeting, 
setting her at liberty to fulfill her prospect as Truth 
might direct. On the afternoon of the 11th inst., we 
left Philadelphia, and reaching Baltimore safely, at- 
tended the meeting of ministers and elders on Seventh- 
day, which was a favored opportunity for wise coun- 
sel, and encouragement to hold fast our faith without 
wavering. Beside the minute for R. N. Mather and 
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companion, one was read for David Newport from 
Abington, Pa, 

The First-day morning meeting was well attended 
in the body of the house, but on account of the illness 
of John J. Cornell, also of Alice C. Robinson (who is 
now a recorded minister), as well as the of 
Martha S, Townsend, Sarah J, Price, and others, to 
attend the funeral of one of their members, the gal 
lery was not so fully occupied as usual, 

David Newport addressed the gathers a assembly 
on the Divine life in the human soul, using many il 
lustrations from history to give evidence of the knowl 
edge of it in various ages of the world, ©O, Edward 
Janney also spoke on prac tical righteousne SS R, N, 
Mather said a few words near the close, of the sus 
taining power of God's love, under the trials incident 
to this state of existence, 

On Second-day morning the quarterly meeting 
was held, and R. N. Mather stated that having been 
drawn to attend this meeting, she felt called upon to 
deliver this message: ‘‘ In this world ye shall have 
tribulation, but in me, Peace.’’ To have peace there 
must be a condition of readiness to obey the teachings 
of the Divine Spirit, which is the guide and teacher of 
every rational soul. The thought was also expressed, 
as a revival of testimony given by one of the ancient 
writers, that this Divine power has “no affiliation 
with evil.”” Evil comes from disobedience, and brings 
a sense of separation from the Divine harmony. 
Hence it is needful to keep the eye single to the light 
of truth and living desires in the heart that the will of 
God may be done in earth as it is in Heaven. 

David Newport also appeared in testimony, ex- 
plaining the saying of Jesus to the woman of Samaria, 
‘Thou hast had five husbands, and he whom thou 
now hast is not thy husband.”’ His interpretation was 
that she had hitherto been ruled by the five senses, 
and had not become fully acquainted with the sense of 
the Divine life in her soul. 

Martha S. Townsend referred to the 
eager questioning, Is not this the Christ ? 

Sarah J. Price spoke of being “ too late,” either at 
meeting or at the last great change which comes to 
us all. 


absen c 


woman’s 


Friends were very kind in extending a welcome 
both to meetings and their homes, impressing on our 
minds the thought expressed long ago: ‘See those 
Quakers, how they love one another.” The Friends’ 
Boarding Home, lately opened at 1700 Bolton street, 
Baltimore, is a very pleasant, comfortable place, 
within two squares of Park Avenue meeting-house. 
The committee having charge, as well as others, have 
been very generous in the furnishing and maintenance 
of the same, and we wish it all success. 

CASK 

A series of five special meetings will be held at 
Haverford Friends’ meeting-house (Meeting-house 
lane, leading from Lancaster pike, Wynnewood), on 
alternate First-day afternoons, at 3 o’clock. The first 
of these will occur on Fourth month 3, and will be 


addressed by Isaac H. Clothier of Race Street meet- 
ing, 


Philadelphia, upon the “ Life of the Apostle 








m ighborhood will make an effort to this 


movement. 


support 


Rufus M. Jones, editor of the American Friend, will 
deliver his lecture, ‘‘ The Modern Christian's Attitude 
Toward the Bible,”’ before the Philadelphia First-day 
School Union, to be held in Friends’ meeting-house, 
15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening of next 
week, the 8th inst. 


Friends at Trenton ask us to announce the open- 
of the Friends’ Boarding Home, of Burling- 
ton Quarterly Meeting, at 114 Overbrook Avenue, 
Trenton, N. J 


ing 


PUBLIC EDUCATION IN 
Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
page 147 of the issue of Second 
month 26 [an extract from an article by J. N. Larned, 
in the AWantic Mouthly|, gives a most misleading view 
of popular education in England. 
lew reactionary 


ENGLAND. 


A PARAGRAPH on 


There may be a 
circles where 
feeling against popular education exists ; but in my 
whole life I have only (to my recollection) heard 
such a sentiment twice, both many years ago, from 
unintelligent men. They shocked me so that I re- 
member them now after twenty years. On the con- 
trary, the sentiment for popular education of every- 
body is dominant and so undoubted that it hardly 
needs to proclaim itself 


and old-world class 


The school rate [tax] is as 
much and as little unpopular as any other rate. The 
writer in the Adantic Monthly astonishingly implies 
that it is far more unpopular here than municipal rates 
are in America. In saying that the Church's oppo- 
sition to the extension and improvement of popular 
schools is really based on thi 
precisely to state it the wrong way ‘round, 
Church, as the proprietor of 
dowed than the 


above class feeling is 
The 
well en 
Board schools, is in the unfortunate 
position of finding her 


5( hools less 
ectarian interests opposed to 
the development of her rival, and so has, little to her 
credit, worked often (not always) to hamper their 
growth, This situation is our misfortune, inherited 
historic past, and constitutes our only real 
difficulty In spite of it, however, schools of both 
sorts are extending and improving in quality year by 
yeat Phe Chureh cannot withstand the spirit of the 
times and the national wish Phe educational outlook 
is Hot evil’ at all 
go by what people 
think it 
to try to 


from out 


‘ominous of .ducation is now, 


SAY, thy pet hild of 
worth while to mention 
remove all 


if we are to 
popular opinion | 
these things 
lack of sympathy and regard between your people and 


out ] \W (y 
Manchester, England 


avoidable cause of 


\ FRO 
ditors PRIENI I 


NDS 


| PACH) 


COLONY 


luk seattered condition of 


so many of our members 


who have removed without concert of action can not 


part of Friends, and 
the action of Illinois Yearly Meeting is a move in the 


claim too much attention on thx 


right direction, but it remains to be seen whether we 
will be profited by the labors of their committee. 


Nineteen years ago, an effort was made to get up 
a Friends’ Emigrant Aid Society. It failed, mainly 
for pecuniary reasons, but several who were then 
contemplating settling under its auspices did locate in 
the West at various points, and so far as they were 
concerned only added to the scattering tendency. 

It would always be well if, before a removal of 
this kind, the ancient Quaker plan of consulting our 
friends and taking their advice, should be observed, 
and then we would not be so likely to have appeals 
from those who for want of such consultation have 
brought trouble on themselves. 

In the report of the committee three places are 
named as most favorable for a Friends’ colony, and 
an effort is now being made to concentrate attention 
on the first named—Roswell, in Idaho—and a con- 
siderable body of land can be secured from the Govern- 
ment and an irrigation plant at an expense of say $15,- 
000 to $20,000. There are those not Friends who 
would be willing to invest in it, but of course calcu- 
late on a large advance, thus depriving our members 
of some of the advantages; but there should be 
those amongst us sufficiently interested in the wel- 
fare of our people, to advance this money, looking 
only for a reasonable return. A colony of this kind 
should be aided by the introduction of improved 
machinery, and guarded from the intrusion of evils 
with which we have a controversy ; meeting-houses 
and schools erected in the effort to make it a model 
Friends’ settlement. 

Our friend John P. Benjamin did a good work 
when he promoted the Benjaminville settlement in 
Illinois, and, although he was amply remunerated, it 
placed him in a position to be very helpful not only 
to Friends, but to the residents in that vicinity, which 
he is wont to do in a quiet, unobtrusive manner. 

Such as may incline to aid in backing up this 
new movement by the loan of funds to buy the prop 
erty, etc., also such as may be contemplating a set 
tlement, would do well to address the committee, ot 
which the chairman is Morris A. Wilson, Magnolia, 
Illinois, J. M. T., Jr. 

Philadelphia 


THE NEW YORK INDIANS LIQUOR 


Editors FRieaps’ 
HLAVING 


BILL 
INTELLIGENCER 
suggested the advisability of forwarding 
protests against the contemplated act of Congress to 
repeal the liquor selling prohibition to the five thou 
sand Indians of New York State, it may be proper 
to inform readers of the INTELLIGENCER of the present 
status of the bill 

Protests having been forwarded by the Philan 
thropic Committee of Baltimore Yearly Meeting, and 
by the joint committees of New York Friends con 
cerned in the subject, as well as by various individ 
uals, the writer deemed it best to give some personal 
attention to the matter John K, Ric hards, Solicitor 
General of the United States and Acting Attorney- 
General,—a graduate of Swarthmore College, Class of 
1875, and a personal friend, was called upon at his 
office in the Department of Justice at Washington, 

With his customary zeal in behalf of Friends, a 
full consideration of the subject was obtained, and 














assurance given that the Department of Justice, as the 
department properly concerned in the bill, would use 
all its influence to defeat the measure. A letter of 
introduction was given, of such earnest character as to 
secure the attention and active assistance of Senator 
Quay, who at this time had in charge a special appro- 
priation bill for prosecuting violations of the Indian 
anti-liquor selling law; and a request to be given a 
hearing when the bill was about to be considered, was 
filed with the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs. 
Both the Solicitor-General and Senator Quay 
stated it as their belief that they could defeat the bill 
already passed by the House of Representatives ; 
since which time an official letter from the Depart- 
ment of Justice informs me _ that senators have 
advised that Department that the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs will refuse to report the bill, thus 
effectually disposing of it and of the present danger 
to open the door for selling liquor to the Indians. 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Third month 27. F. N. 


SHAKESPEARE ON TEMPERANCE. 
Mr. Rowre, the eminent Shakespearean scholar, in 
his lecture on ‘ Shakespeare, the Man,” alludes to his 
strong advocacy of temperance. Though not a total 
abstainer, by any means,—for in that day, when per- 
sons indulged to the degree of drunkenness in the 
abuse of liquor, it could hardly be expected an 
actor would be a total abstainer,—still there are many 
allusions in his plays which are striking arguments for 
temperance, In the play, “As You Like It,”” Act IL., 
Scene 3, Adam says, as a plea for strength in his old 
age :— 
‘Though I look old, 

Yet am I strong and lusty ! 

For inmy youth I never did apply 

Hot and rebellious liquors in my blood ; 

Nor did not, with unbashful forehead, woo 

The means of weakness and debility. 

Therefore, my age is as a lusty winter, 

Frosty, but kindly."' 
‘ When we remember,” says Mr, Rolfe, “that Shake- 
speare played this part of Adam, the words are. still 
more significant,” 

Another till stronger passage is found in the play 
of Othello,” Act Il, Scene 4, where Cassio, speak 
ing of his drunken quarrel, says, “Oh that men 
should put an enemy in their mouths to steal away 
their brains! that we should, with joy, pleasance, 
revel, and applause, transform ourselves into beasts |" 

“TAco.—Why! but you are now well enough 
How came you thus recovered ? 

‘Cassio.—It hath pleased the devil drunkenness 
to give place to the devil wrath: one unperfectness 
shows me another to make me frankly despise myself 

lAco,—-Come ! you are too severe a moraler ! 
| could heartily wish this had not befallen ; but, since it 
is as it is, mend it for your own good 

Cassi0,—I will ask him for my place again : he shall 
tell me | am a drunkard! Had I as many mouths as 
Hydra, such an answer would stop them all, To be 
a sensible man, by and by a fool, and presently a 
beast! Oh, strange! Every inordinate cup is un- 
blessed, and the ingredient is a devil,”’ 
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Conferences, Associations, te, 


Moorestown, N. J.—The annual meeting of 
Friends’ Association was held Third month 11. 
ing committees all gave interseting reports. James H. Atkin- 
son, from the Discipline Committee, gave a talk on ‘‘ Trade,"’ 
in which he spoke of the high standard intended by Friends, 
and said that in former times not man’s fitness for a certain 
occupation was considered, but the way in which he could 
benefit others. 

For the Literature Committee, Mabel Dudley read a selec- 
tion from ‘‘ Foot Prints and Way Marks,"’ written by the late 
Joseph Walton. 

Charles S. Moore, from the History Committee, gave a 
sketch of the early life of William Penn, his family, and how 
he became a Friend. 

A lengthy report from the Current Topics Committee, 
which had been prepared by Miriam J. Evans, was read by 
George L. Gillingham. The life of Frances Willard, Tem- 
perance Ships, Discovery in Egypt of the Tomb of Osiris, 
and the Affairs between the United States and Spain were 
among the topics mentioned. 

The program for the evening consisted of a reading by 
Mary L. Thomas, ‘‘ What Is Worth While ?’’ selections from 
the life of David Ferris, by Martha De Cou, and a reading, 
‘« The Changed Cross,’’ by Sarah Gillingham. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year : 
Joseph Thomas, president; Joseph R. Lippincott, Horace 
Roberts, vice-presidents ; Phoebe Eves, secretary ; George 
L. Gillingham, treasurer; Mary E. G. Linton, Martha H. 
Hollinshead, Mary L. Thomas, Marion Perkins, William C. 
Coles, Ida A. Lippincott, executive committee. 

PHBE Eves, Sec 


the Young 
The stand- 


., pro tem. 


Woopstown, N. J.—A Philanthropic Conference was 
held in the Friends’ meeting-house in Woodstown, N. J., 
Third month 9. The meeting was called to order by the 


President. Ella C. Woolman read the goth Psalm. Mabel 
Davis recited a selection entitled ‘‘ A Hundred Years From 
Now."' A paper prepared and read by Joel Borton on ‘' The 
Economic Phase of the Temperance (uestion,’’ was much 
enjoyed. He said the subject of intemperance must be agi 


tated from every standpoint and since it is largely in the hands 
of responsible people it remains with them to say whether ot 
not intemperance shall continue; ‘‘in other words, are there 
enough professing Christians and those of good moral influ 
ence to join together in this work and make laws prohibiting 
the manufacture and sale of liquor? Let us examine and see 
if it is economy to continue to manufacture and sell the drink 
that is slow suicide to thousands of the human family The 
English nation legalizes, protects, and cherishes this great evil, 
at a cost of nearly seven hundred million dollars, and America 
at a cost of one billion dollars, One can scarcely grasp the 
What is true of these 
It is ascertained from 


awful significance of the above figures 
countries is also true of other countries 


reliable sources that fully one hundred thousand persons die 
annually inthe United States from this cause alone lLlow 
can any conscientious individual, in view of these facts, coun 
tenance of aid in any way the manufacture, sale, or use of such 
an evil? The very fact of the rum-sellers’ business having 
been restricted by a license is evidence enough that itis wrong 
The farmer and merchant carry of a legitimate business 
they do not need a leense Let the time past fully suffice, 
and every one join hands and heart in laboring for the 
economic side of this question, which is total abstinence and 
prohibition of the liquor business forever 

Annie L. Bradway read a paper that she had prepared on 


interest 
little 


new 


which was full of 
that 
the building is 
and substantial and rather stately in appearance ; its 


the subjeet of ‘'Our County Jails 


and instruction, She said it '' might there is 


in our jail at Salem to be complained of ; 


een 


compul 


sory guests are warmed and lodged, and a good degree of 
cleanliness is maintained, As! have passed my life in the 
school-room, | have come to see that far above the intel 


lectual training our pupils are to acquire is the moral culture, 
the habits of truthfulness, self-control, honesty, industry, and 
patriotism which will make them good citizens in after life 
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strong to see and do the right. Finding a pupil possessing bad 
principles | would not think that, in order to reform him he 
should be put with an older and more hardened offender ; but 
just such a school as this would be, with no majority of good 
pupils to leaven it, is being held right in our jail seven days 
in the week, and the pupils do not come at nine o'clock and 
at neither is there any vacation in the year. This 
herding together of old offenders, convicted or awaiting trial, 
for their first offence, and 
only can but form a school of crime, with 
the professional or more hardened ones, at least, as competent 
instruct 


leave four, 
with young men and boys sent in 
often on suspicion, 
and willing rs supported from the public funds. 
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secretary, 
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work has been confined to what was above stated. We hope 
that we may grow and progress in thought and action. 
We meet at the homes of the different members. 
CLOTILDE D. EpMonpbson, Cor. Sec’ y. 


PENN'S GROVE, PA.—Young Friends’ Association convened 
at the home of Mary G. Hoopes, Third month 27, with the 
new Edward Broomell, president, and Eveleen L. 
Coates, secretary, promptly in their places. Samuel H, 
Broomell read a part of the 8th chapter of Romans, which 
was followed by a period of silence. 
Name "’ 
utes of last meeting were read and approved. 

Che Literature Committee was represented by Alice R. 
Coates, in a thoughtful, well-prepared paper on ‘‘ Evolution. 
| dgat 


offic Seo, 


The hymn ‘ Precious 


was sung by three young Friends. Interesting min- 


\. Muse read a selection, which contained much good 
advice to young people starting out to win a place for them 
read ‘‘ Speak no IIl."’ 

Coates read a short account of Job 
subject referred to Mary G 


| lla Broomell 

After recess Eveleen | 
Scott The 
for 
doctrine 


selves in the world 


Hoopes at our last 
do Friends re 
\tonement ? She 
quotations from Scripture and early 
her estimate of the matte: 
Broomell read from a sermon of John J]. Cornell on 
which appeared to be satisfactory to the hearers 


at this ‘* How 


1 


consideration 
ot 
liberal 


meeting was 


rard the Original Sin and 


ably 


treated it by 
Friends 
Samuel H 
the 

Roll call was responded to by 
ot 


irth month, at 2 


writings, adding own 


same line 


many beautiful sentiments: a 


then closed to meet on the fourth First-day 


30 o'clock, at Hiram K 


season silence 


of Fo 


Coope r’s 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES 


Puejchief event of the past week at Swarthmore has been 
the ot ‘* The 
which was given out to the publi Fourth-day evening. 
The book is bound in a beautiful garnet buckram, stamped 
with gold letters, In the point of 
literary merit the book is fully up to the high standard of pre 
vious * Halk yons, the 
anything that has yet appeared 


appearance the College annual, Halcyon, 


on 
and 


contains 150 pages 


while artistic work easily surpasses 
lor the coming Commencement exercises a new program 
In to the 
has to three speakers 
Immediately following the ex 
Wheeler, of Cornell University, will 
This new order should certainly meet 
with favor among the alumni and friends of the College, 
lhe privilege of hearing Prof. Wheeler is one greatly to be 
appreciated and will doubtless add much to the interest of 


shorten exercises, the 


reduced 


has been selected order 


cla 
instead of 
Lt 


an 


representation been 
six, aS Customary 
Benjamin | 


addres 


crcine 


deliver 


the twenty-sixth annual Commencement 
to represent the 
Richards, and Jonathan Y. Higginson 
The 7Ahanix for Third month 
of the annual 
Swarthmore College Alumni 
Swarthmoreans, representing 


The three speakers 


chosen class are Alice Witbeck, Edna 


20, Contains an interesting 
reunion of the Washington 
Association. About thirty 
many classes, were 


Charles G. Hodge, ‘96, filled the position of toast- 


account second 


almost as 
present, 
master, On the toast list were Guion Miller, '83, a promi 
nent lawyer of the capital city; Joseph K. 
Solicitor-General of the United States, 
The staff of Vol 

has organized 


Richards, '75 
and others. 
XVIIL. of the Phania 


follows ° 


has been elected, 
Editor-in-chief, John P. 
Editors, Emily Underhill, '99, and 
Business Manager, Walter H. Lip 


Business Manager, Roger B, 


and as 
Broomell, ‘99 ; Associate 


A. Davis Jackson, 
pincott, Assistant 


‘00 , 
‘99 . Farqu 
har, '0o, ‘99. 

Rev. EpwArp ALLEN, of Tiverton, England, has just been 
gathered to his fathers at the age of Sixty years 
he was taken violently ill, and several eminent medical 
men ‘‘ gave him up,’’ saying he had incurable heart disease. 
All of the doctors died long ago, and Mr. Allen attended the 
funeral of each. 


1O1l years, 


ago 


Tue Godell Cutlery Manufacturing Company, of Antrim, 
N. H., has adopted a profit-sharing system. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE leading article in the Atlantic Monthly is by Professor 
Henry C. Adams, on ‘‘A Decade of Federal Railway Regula- 
tion.’’ It is a study of the first ten years of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law. He shows that all governments must and do 
regulate railway management, and he details the aims and 
methods of the Interstate Commission, —what it was expected 
to accomplish ; what it has accomplished, and wherein it has 
failed. He points out that the failures have been largely due 
to the attitude of the judiciary, who have constantly ruled 
Prof. 
Mark H. Liddell, in an article on ‘‘ Teaching of English,”’ 
insists upon the necessity of studying and teaching our mother 
tongue, through the structure and idioms of its own historical 
grammar, discarding classicisms and foreign innovations. 
‘A Florida Farm"’ is a sketch, by F. Whitmore, of an at- 
tempt, continued for several years, at vegetable farming in the 
South ; how far it succeeded, how and why it failed: with 
some piquant sketches of the scenery and surroundings. 


against the Commission and in favor of the railroads. 


In the illustrations for this month's Scriéner's, a picture 
from real life, ‘‘A Police Station Breakfast,'’ is the frontis- 
piece, and suggests the character of W. A. Wyckoff's second 
chapter of ‘‘ The Workers—The West."’ It is a 
of the under-world of the world of ‘barrel 
houses,’’ dives, station-houses, chance jobs, and free lunches 

where, the author asserts, ‘‘a world all bright with hope 
can be had on the terms of heat and food.'’ ‘These were the 
darkest hours of Wyckoff's experiment, and he had almost 
decided to abandon it when the mere habit of ‘‘trying ita 
little longer ’’ kept him to his task. 

In the same number a short poem by Harrison S, Morris, 
entitled ‘‘ Incarnation,’’ is the subject of effective illustrations 
by Henry McCarter. 


revelation 
Chicage- 


The Review of Reviews, this month, devotes much space 
to the controversy over Cuba, It feels convinced that the 
country desires and will demand intervention in Cuba, that 
the real question at issue is the relief of Cuba, not the set 
tlement of the A/aine incident, and that Spain's final with 
drawal from the Western hemisphere will be the only satis 
factory termination of the present trouble, ‘The principal 
contributed article is by Dr, Theodore Barth, the distinguished 
German publicist, leader of the Liberals in the Reichstag, 
He is well known in the United States, having frequently visited 
here His article is illustrated with the portraits of represen 


tative leaders in modern German politics, The story of the 


Swiss Government's purchase of the railroads, as authorized 


by the recent referendum vote, is told in the same number by 
Macdonald, 


J. R. 





Thaddeus 8, Kenderdine, of Newtown, Pa., has in press 
a book descriptive of his trip to California, last summer, The 
book will contain a number of illustrations, and will be issued 
in a few weeks. A previous volume by the same author was 
issued some years ago and is entitled ‘* A California Tramp."' 
It describes an overland trip to the Pacific coast soon after 
the finding of gold, 


Charles Scribner's Sons, New York, have just issued the 
second volume to be published in the series of twelve called 
‘*Periods of European Literature,’’ edited by Prof. George 
Saintsbury. This notable enterprise is to cover the whole 
history of European literature from ‘‘The Dark Ages"’ to 
‘‘The Later Nineteenth Century,’’ and the present volume, 
by David Hannay, is devoted to ‘‘ The Later Renaissance."' 


PERSONAL NOTES. 
A NOTE from our friend John J. Cornell, (sending notice of 
the appointments by the Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting), on the 25th ult., adds: ‘1am still house- 
bound, but able to walk around the room, Not able to get to 
meeting yet.’’ 
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THE BILL OF SALE FOR BASIL DORSEY. 

Referred to in Dr. Magill’s Address, on the Underground Railroad 
(See INTELLIGENCER of Third month 12.) 
K Now all men by these presents, That I, Thomas E. Sollers, 
of Frederick County and State of Maryland, for and in con- 
sideration of the sum of one hundred and fifty dollars lawful 
money of the United States, in hand paid by George Griscom, 
of the city of Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, 
attorney at law, at or before the sealing and delivery of these 
presents, the receipt whereof is hereby acknowledged : Have 
granted, bargained, and sold, and by these presents do grant, 
bargain, and sell, unto the said George Griscom, his execu- 
tors, administrators, and assigns, one mulatto man, named 
Ephraim Costly, otherwise and now called Basil Dorsey, aged 
about forty-three years, a slave for life. [The said Ephraim 
Costly, otherwise and now called Basil Dorsey, as aforesaid, 
having been born a slave for life of Sabrick Sollers, late of 
said Frederick County, in the State of Maryland, and raised 
by the said Sabrick Sollers, and owned by him as such slave 
for life until the decease of said Sabrick Sollers, after which 
he became the property, as such slave for life, of the said 
Thomas E. Sollers, (who is a son and one of the heirs at law 
of said Sabrick Sollers, deceased,) and is now a fugitive from 
service from said State of Maryland. | 

To have and to hold the Mulatto man 
named Ephraim Costly, otherwise and now called Basil Dor 


said described 
iforesaid to the said George Griscom, 
administrators, and and he 
the said Thomas E. Sollers, for himself, his heirs, executors, 
and administrators, the said Mulatto man Ephraim Costly, 
otherwise Basil Dorsey, unto the 
administrators, and 
Sollers, his 


and 


sey, a slave for life as 


his executors, assigns forever, 


said George Griscom, his 
the 
administrators, and 


executors, assigns, against him said 


Thomas FE. and 


against all 


executors 
other 
shall and will warrant and forever defend by these presents 
whereof, | have hereunto set my hand and 
seal, this fourteenth day of May, eighteen hundred and fifty 
Signed, sealed, and delivered 

THOMAS E, 


every person or persons whatsoever, 


In witness 


one, 
SOLLERS, [SEAL] 
In the presence of 
P, GORSUCH, 
STATE OF MARYLAND, } . 
CITY OF BALTIMORE, | 
Be it remembered, That 
1861, before the subscriber, a 
Thos, | 


ment of writing to be his act and deed, according to the true 


on this fourteenth day of May, 

Justice of the Peace for said, 
appears Sollers and acknowledges the above instru 
intent and meaning thereof, and also at the same time per 
sonally appeared George Griscom and made oath on the Holy 
Evangels of Almighty God that the consideration set forth 


therein is true and bona fide as set forth P, GorsUCH 


How to Walk. 


lo derive the greatest benefit from walking it is necessary to 
hold up the head, keep the mouth closed and move briskly; 
it is in these circumstances that walking is really good for us. 
Walking erect not only adds to the manliness of appearance, 
but it develops the chest and promotes the general health in 
a high degree, because the lungs, being relieved of the pres 
sure made by leaning the head downward and bending the 
of the 
back a feeling of fatigue 
and awkwardness is at first experienced, but this is soon for 


chest in, admit the air fully and freely. If an effort 


mind is made to throw the shoulders 
gotten. ‘To maintain an erect position, or to recover it when 
lost, ina manner which is at once natural, easy, and efficient, 
it is only necessary to walk habitually with the eyes fixed on 
an object ahead a little higher than your own—the top of a 
man's hat, for example—or keep the chin a little 
above a line. If either of these things is done 
the necessary, easy, and legitimate effect is to relieve the 
chest from pressure, the air gets in more easily, develops it 
more fully, and permeates the lungs 


simply 
horizontal 


more exclusively, causing 


a more perfect purification of the blood, imparting greater 
health and more color to the cheek. 
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DOWN HILL TOGETHER. | filled with luscious pippins, which were sometimes 


Yes, we go gently down the hill of life, scattered far and wide by an unwary step ! 
ee cee noth t tid dhe wife A bit of earth, carelessly turned sae by . florist, 
Of creeping age what do we care or know ? forms a frame of odor which is filled in with the picture 
Each says to each : our four score years, thrice told, of a barefooted, brown-legged boy armed with a fishing 
Would leave us young ; the soul is never old ! outfit consisting of an alder rod, heavy thread, and 
What is the grave to us? Can it divide bent hook. We can see him industriously digging 
The destiny of two by God made one? bait in the meadow, while the sun shines down vigor- 
“ 7 See ie ae ee ecai ously upon the big straw hat with a hole in the crown, 
i aiih Milles Citedilide ae Gita one through which a tuft of brown hair pokes its curly 
Heaven is more near to-day than yesterday. ends. A little later we see him sitting upon the bank 
S. C. Hall. of a small brook, fishing, and occasionally catching an 

unwary member of the finny tribe darting hither and 
thither in the clear water, which gurgles in and out 
among the stones and through the woods until it flows 
into the swimming-pond. How deep that pond 


SPRING. 


As little childre uther round their mother, 
And beg her a familiar tale to tell, 

One that is dearer far than any other, . . : 
Because so often heard and known so well seemed ! What unknown terrors were hidden in its 


And as they watch her, prompting should she falter, depths ! We can see the same boy a little later flushed 

And any variation quickly see, with pride at having swam to the opposite bank,—a 
And cry, ‘' Don't tell it so, don't change and alter, distance of a few yards. 

We want it just the way it used to be,” A whiff of bran or mill-feed is alive with memories 
So do we come to thee, O Nature—Mother, of the big red barn in which we used to play on rainy 
And never tire of listening to thy tales, days. The dusty rafters, covered with cobwebs; the 
The ee es ere cae is hay-packed lofts, in which we played hide-and-seek ; 
ere the horses, on whose broad backs we performed mar- 
Fell it with all the old-time strength and glory, velous feats of skill and daring while they munched 

Fill it with many a happy song and shout : - : 
Don't miss one bird or blossom in the stor, away contentedly on the ears of yellow corn, seemingly 
Don't leave one daffodil or daisy out. ; satisfied with the part they were playing in the general 
lell us each shade in all the tree's soft greening, ciecws; the Qaenens, hanging on long, wooden pegs & 
Don't skip one blade of grass, one bee, one wren, — the ends of the stalls, piles of empty grain-bags, farm- 
Each little thing has grown so full of meaning, ing implements, and seeds; the black-covered spring 
In the dear story we would hear again. wagon in which we were conveyed to church every 
© Mother Nature ! thou art old and hoary, Sunday; the big feed-box, on which we used to climb 
_And wonderful and strange things thou canst tell ; to inspect the round holes in the posts, homes of the 
And think tint Samara carpenter bees,—are all pleasant in retrospection, even 
— Bessie Chandler, in The Contry, if the bees did sometimes resent such a close examina- 
tion of their domiciles, and cause us to retreat in con- 

POETIC POWER OF ODORS meen. - 
The sweet white-top clover conjures up visions of 
the twenty-acre lot back of the hill, where the cows 
were put to pasture. Around it was a snake fence 
with briars and berry-bushes in the corners. The cows 
would generally be found waiting at the bars, but now 
and then one of them would stray, and we would have 
to hunt for her in the bushes in the boggy part of the 
field. As we walked slowly homeward behind them, 
we would follow a boy’s natural impulse, and shy a 
stone at every ground-squirrel that would whisk its 
striped back along the fence. It affords us some little 
satisfaction to remember that we were poor shots, and 
nearly always failed to hit them. 

Lavender, sweet lavender! Soft and melodious 
sound: softer and more melodious still for its associa- 
tions with the love and tenderness of a mother. We 
have only to shut our eyes in order to see a small room, 
in which we were confined by some childish ailment« 
the ceiling sloping almost to the floor; the dormer 
window, with low, wide sill; the small window at the 
end of the room, with a square hinged sash; the drab- 
painted door of matched pine boards; the floor almost 
as white as the snowy walls; the old-fashioned bed- 








Samuel N. Warns, in Lippincott's Magazine. 
NoruinG, perhaps, awakens recollections of familiar 
things so much as perfumes or odors. They have not 
the power to create which music has, nor the power to 
portray the emotions which art has, but they have the 
power to recall the past with a vividness which is pos- 
sessed by neither music nor art. They are sentient 
with life, our life, and are connected, more or less in- 
timately, with every period of our existence. From 
childhood to maturity and old age they mark the 
stages of our passage through life with the same un- 
erring certainty that the hands on the clock tell the 
hours. All our sorrows and joys, failures and suc- 
cesses, are marked with some distinctive odor, an odor 
which is always associated with the same sentiments. 

The odor emanating from a basket of apples takes 
us, in defiance of Time’s passage, back to the old 
apple-tree away down at the bottom of the orchard, 
with its gnarled and twisted limbs bending with the 
weight of the golden fruit upon them. What a dis- 
tance it seemed to our childish minds as we went pat- 
tering through the soft grass, with arms and aprons 

















stead, with massive posts, that would have done dis- 
credit to no man’s front gate, surmounted with knobs 
as large as one’s head; the bed proper, supported by 
ropes crossed and twined around pegs underneath; the 
white linen, and green-and-yellow log-cabin quilt; the 
big chest of drawers with glass knobs and neatly 
folded contents ; the low three-legged stool upon 
which mother used to sit, soothing us with her words 
of tender sympathy. From the chest of drawers, from 
the three-cornered cupboard, the bed-clothes, and 
everything in the room, came that soft and pleasant 
odor of lavender,—an odor that will always bring with 
it the memory of the best, kindest, and most loving 
mother in the world. 

The fragrance of honeysuckle clings around the 
memory of a little white-painted cottage, with a garden 
filled with the old-fashioned flowers our grandmothers 
loved, with paths marked off by miniature hedges of 
boxwood. ‘The little porch, overrun with a profusion 
of honeysuckle vines, filling the air with their delightful 
fragrance, forming a fitting back-ground for the brown- 
haired girl who came slowly down the pathway, uncon- 
scious of our presence, picking a dry leaf here and a 
twig there, until she came almost to the gate on which 
we were leaning. As we uttered the name 
she glanced up quickly, with a sudden flush in her 
cheeks and a sparkle in her honest brown eyes as they 
met our own. 


“ Rose !” 


THE CUBAN HORROR. 

C. E. Akers, in Harper‘s Weekly. 
To give a more exact idea of the fearful mortality 
amongst the people in the fortified towns, I may quote 
the statistics for the city of Santa Clara, with a popula- 
tion of 14,000 inhabitants. For the six years from 
1890 to 1895 the total number of deaths was 4,072, or 
at the rate of 678 annually; in 1897, when the concen- 
tration order was in force, the total number of deaths 
was 6,981. Santa Clara is a fair example of what has 
happened in other towns which have been made cen- 
ters for the country people. Amongst the 300,000 des- 
titute persons still left alive out of the 600,000 origi- 
nally driven in from the country the rate of mortality is 
quite as great now as it was last year when the con- 
centration order was in full force. 

In the face of this national calamity, the government 
has taken no steps to provide relief. Anything that 
has been done to alleviate the distress has been the 
effort of private charity, or is the result of the appeal 
made by Mr. Secretary Sherman to the people of the 
United States to give aid to the starving thousands in 
Cuba. But private charity, together with the assist- 
ance sent from the United States in consequence of 
Mr. Sherman’s appeal, is quite inadequate to cope 
with the present situation. The government is per- 
fectly aware of the true state of affairs, and yet makes 
no pretence of helping. The excuse that is given for 


this attitude is the want of funds to carry out relief 
works; but a government of any country is never blind 
to the fact that when a famine occurs its first duty is 
to endeavor to mitigate the evil at any cost. 
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The plea of lack of funds does not absolve the gov- 
ernment from the responsibility of confronting the 
question of help for the destitute population of Cuba, 
A government that can spend $100,000,000 a year for 
the maintenance of armed forces in this island is hardly 
in a position to plead poverty as an excuse not to or- 
ganize relief for the hundreds of thousands of people 
dying of want in consequence of the direct acts of that 
government, and whose only fault is that they happen 
to be Spanish subjects. The government in Madrid 
and the colonial government in Havana are equally 
culpable in this matter, and deserving of the most se- 
vere censure for their conduct. 


GUESTS AT MEALS. 
From ‘* Driftwood,’’ in The Westonian 

Wuart relation does the devouring of food bear to 
hospitality? Is there some occult and underlying 
natural law behind the custom of always inviting one's 
friends to dinner or supper or lunoh ? Without dis. 
puting its desirability or its pleasantness, is it nota 
curious fact that we have never found a better way of 
entertaining our guests ? 

Practically considered it is rarely possible to enter. 
tain for the desired length of time without striking some 
meal hour, but it is a question whether the meal hour 
need be made of utmost importance. Let it be in- 
cidental and our invitations as suggested by a modern 
writer, to the following effect : 


‘Come out such and 
such a day. 


Take any train that suits your conven. 
Do not try toavoid meal time. If you are hun- 
gry I will feed you after the Bible injunction.”” Sucha 
hostess offers her invited guest the very rare and deli- 
late compliment of assuming that a lunch ora dinner, 
per se, is no inducement to go out of town for a day. 
» - samen be “ ; seh e . . 4 P - 
But conversational inte rchange, the range of dis- 
cussion, of comparison, of sympathetic comprehension 
and imaginative grasp, these are not to be bought 
ps . a f o me . S 
with a price. They are the gifts of friendship only 
It was to this supremest of gifts and graces that the 
hostess had bidden her friend. 


1ence, 


For larger gatherings more formal invitations and 
preparations would be necessary, and it remains for 
the original and the bold to suggest and execute the 
reform. But one can imagine a home of genuine hos- 
pitality, of refinement and culture and beauty, where 
friends may gather in small or greater numbers, where 
‘‘ small cheer and great welcome make a merry feast.”’ 
In this house friendly gatherings are frequent and cat. 
erers’ billsslim. Here guests and hostess meet on the 
common ground of mutual enjoyment. The gracious 
influence of the home life radiates in wider and wider 
circles, and hospitality assumes its proper and most 
desirable sphere. 


A CHINESE typewriter has been invented by Mr. Sheffield 
a Presbyterian missionary at Tung Chow. ‘‘Jtis said,”’ says 
the /ndustrial World, ‘‘to be a very remarkable machine, and 
is exciting a great deal of comment over there. As nearas 
can be understood from the description published in the 
Chinese papers, the characters, about 4,000 in number, are 
on the edges of wheels about one foot in diameter. It requires 
twenty or thirty wheels to carry all the letters, and the operator 
must strike two keys to make an impression. The first key 
turns the wheel and the second stops it at the letter wanted, 
which is brought down upon the paper by an ingenious device. "’ 
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THE GREAT 
Nichola 


LOWERING OF LAKES. 


Ws 


Harwood, in St 
GEOLOGISTS point out the fact that this chain of lakes 
has not always been as it is now; that there was a 
time when all the lakes were blended into one, having, 
probably, the Mississippi River for its outlet to the 
Gulf on the south. One geologist says: 

Every day sees something taken from the rocky 
barrier of Niagara; and, geologically speaking, at no 
very remote time our great lakes will have shared the 
fate of those which once existed in the great Far West. 
Already they have been reduced to less than one-half 
their former area, and the water level has been de- 
pressed three hundred feet or more. The process is 
pretty sure to go on until they are completely emptied. 
The cities that stand upon their banks will, ere that 
time, have grown colossal in size, then gray with age, 
then having fallen into decadence, and their sites be 
long forgotten; but in the sediments that are now 
these will lie many a 
Near 
the city sites and old river mouths these sediments 
will be full of relics that will illustrate and explain the 


accumulating in lake-basins 


wreck and skeleton, tree-trunk, and floated leaf. 


mingled comedy and tragedy of life. 

In a certain sense these lakes form one mighty river 
draining a region of over 525,000 square miles, and 
finding an outlet for their overflowing water through 
the swift St. Mary’s River at the east end of Superior; 
through Huron and the St. Clair River and Lake St. 
Clair and the Detroit River; through Erie and Niagara 
and Ontario and the St. Lawrence, on to the vast ocean 
beyond. 

It is interesting to note that the bottom of Lake 
Superior, the highest of the lakes, is about four hun- 
dred feet below the surface of the sea at New York har- 
be as 


AND SOIL IN CALIFORNIA.—lIn a recent 


Popular Science Monthly, Charles D. 


FOREST 
article in the 
Walcott says : 

As the result of a personal inspection of a consid- 
erable portion of the Sierra forest reserve of Cali- 
fornia, | am fully convinced that the preservation and 
development of the agricultural interests of the great 
wheat and fruit districts west of the range depend 
largely upon the preservation and increase of the forest 
covering of the region whose drainage is tributary to 
the agricultural areas. The same is true of the Los 
Angeles and San Bernardino areas of the southwestern 
of the State. Where the forest and brush 


have been removed, either by fire, cutting, or pastur- 


pt yrtion 


age, the slopes are dry and dusty, the water flows off 


almost as rapidly as it falls, and carries along with i 
a load of sand and gravel to be deposited in the irri- 
gation ditches and over the fields of the lowlands. 

A comparison of such a denuded area with an ad- 
joining forested or brush-covered district shows at 
once that the forest covering must be preserved if the 
water supply is to be stored by natural means for ir- 
rigation. 
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THE LATE EX-SENATOR BRUCE. 
New York Letter to Philadelphia Press 
On one of his latest visits to New York Mr. Bruce 
told of an experience Which he had just after he was 


elected Senator from Mississippi and it was an experi- 


ence which illustrates the tact and good sense which 
always characterized him, and which explained much 
of the success and respect which he 
public life in Washington. It was announced that 
the Senator would go to Washington from his Mis- 


gained by his 


sissippi home by one of the Mississippi steam boats, 
at least as faras St. Louis on his way. The captain, 
aman of the name of Lathers, was a typical Missis- 
sippi steamboat captain, and he was reported to 
have said that he would show the black Senator when 
he got aboard of his boat that he would have to keep 
his place on that boat, and if he put on any airs be- 
cause he happened to be Senator the captain would 
teach him manners. 

As Bruce boarded the steamboat he 
sought the captain and he said to him, ‘“ Captain 
Lathers, I am going to Washington and a part of the 
Way as passenger on your steamboat. 


soon as 


My name is 
Bruce, and possibly you may have heard of me. 
What I wanted to say is that I know perfectly well 
what the feeling of many people who are travelers re- 
garding persons of my color is. They cannot help it, 
and I cannot help it and I am going to give them no 
occasion for any annoyance while I am a passenger on 
your boat. I simply ask you that you see to it that | 
am made as comfortable as possible, and I assure you 
that you will have no reason for complaint.”’ 

The bluff captain stepped back a pace or two, 
looked Bruce over and then held out his hand and 
said with great emphasis: You shall sit at my table ; 
you shall sit on my right hand on the entire trip ; and 
ifany man objects he will have to fight me. A man 
who can talk as you have and who is as fair as you 
are, is better fitted to be a United States Senator than 
some of the white senators I have carried on this 
boat,’’ and on that entire trip of some three days the 
captain made Bruce his guest. 

The same quality served Bruce admirably in the 
Senate, and it was one of the most impressive of 
Washington sights to see the mulatto Senator and his 
colleague, the aristocrat Lamar, walking daily together 
er up the avenue to the Capitol. Lamar, the scholar, 
the orator, the fine type of Southern chivaery and cul- 
tivation, had the highest respect for Bruce and pre- 
ferred his companionship in the daily walks to and 
from the Capitol to that of any other Senator. 


THE dark brown mould’s upturned 
By the sharp-pointed plough ; 
And I've a lesson learned : 


My life is but a field, 
Stretched out beneath God's sky, 
Some harvest rich to yield. 


Where grows the golden grain ? 
Where faith? Where sympathy ? 
In a furrow cut by pain.—M. D. Badcock. 











A Check For One Cent. 

PosTMASTER McCroskery, of Newburg, N. Y., owns a check 
on the National Bank of Newburg for the sum of one cent, 
And this is how he became possessor of it; A drop letter in 
the Newburg postoffice, to go to a person in another State, 
had on it a one cent stamp instead of a twocent stamp, The 
person to whom the letter was addressed received a letter 
from Postmaster McCroskery, which informed him of the 
holding of the letter in accordance with the postal laws for 
the additional one cent postage. In response the person ad- 
vised sent a money order for one cent through the Postal 
Telegraph Company, and wired the postmaster that he had 
sent it. The postmaster then sent the letter on to the person 
to whom it was addressed. At the telegraph office the one 
cent was refused until the postmaster called in a friend to 
identify him. This he did, and then a check for one cent on 
the Newburg National Bank was made to the order of the 
postmaster, and the person called in to identify him signed 
both the telegraph book and the check before it was delivered 
to Postmaster McCroskery. 

The check will be framed as a curiosity and kept to show 
the ‘‘ red tape’ now necessary to do business. The receiver 
of the letter expended $1.25 for telegraphing and the money 
order to get the letter, and all because the sender neglected 
to put on a two cent instead of a one cent stamp. 


Earthquakes of Pacific Coast. 

DISCUSSING ‘‘the Great Sierra Nevada Fault Scarp,’’ in 
the Popular Science Monthly, H. W. Fairbanks speaks of its 
earthquakes. He says: 

‘‘The most severe earthquake of which we have any 
record on the Pacific coast of the United States was due to 
the movement along this fault. On March 26, 1872, nearly 
the whole of California and Nevada was violently shaken. 
The loss of life, however, was confined to Owen's Valley. 
At Lone Pine, near the foot of the valley, out of a population 
of about three hundred people, twenty-three were killed and 
sixty injured. Goodyear has described in detail the effect of 
this earthquake. After the event an examination showed 
numerous fault lines, extending as a general thing parallel to 
the base of the Sierras. Local areas sank, and in addition to 
the vertical movement there was a horizontal one amounting 
in some instances to from twelve to eighteen feet. Owing to 
the slight rainfall, the fault scarps left by this earthquake may 
still be seen. They indicate either a depression of the valley 
or an elevation of the Sierras to the extent of several feet, 
Russell mentions a fault cliff near Mono Lake of fifty feet 
which he thinks may date from this disturbance. It is clear 
that an equilibrium has not yet been reached, and there is no 
telling when the shocks may be repeated. These things 
forcibly remind us that geological processes are going on to- 
day as in the past. 


Origin of American Indians. 

THIs ever interesting subject is considered by Major John 
W. Powell (formerly in charge of the Government's Geological 
Survey) in Zhe Forum. The conclusions he reaches are 
negative. After an examination of the claim that the Indian 
tribes are of Oriental origin, based on the similarity of their 
myths and customs and arts, Major Powell concludes as fol- 
lows : 

‘* There is no evidence that the tribes of the Occident have 
ever commingled with the tribes of the Orient. Thus we are 
forced to conclude that the occupancy of America by mankind 
was anterior to the development of arts, industries, institu- 
tions, languages, and opinions ; that the primordial occupancy 
of the continent antedates present geological conditions, and 
points to a remote time, which can be discovered only by 
geological and biological investigation. In the demotic char- 
acteristics of the American Indians, all that is common to 
tribes of the Orient is universal, all that distinguishes one 
group of tribes from another in America distinguishes them 
from all other tribes of the world. Mankind was dispersed 


over the habitable earth anterior to the development of de- 
motic characteristics. "’ 
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MOVEMENTS IN THE RELIGIOUS 
PERSECUTION of all other religious bodies than the State 
Church (the '‘ Orthodox '' Greek) has continued the rule in 
Russia. The Emperor Nicholas (1825-1855) declared that it 
was the Russian program to realize the ideal ‘‘one language, 
one church, and one government.'’ The Evangelical Alli- 
ance has sent committees to the Czar asking for a more liberal 
treatment of nonconformists, but to no avail. The Protes- 
tants of the three Baltic provinces and the Catholics of the 
Polish districts have alike suffered. A religious journal of 
Berlin, ‘‘ Das Reich Christi,’’ says the persecutions do not 
avail. ‘‘Many millions of the adherents of the orthodox 
church,'’ it says, ‘‘ have in recent years severed their connec 
tion with the official church of the country. Not only the 
Stundists, who number millions, have done so, but other and 
similar movements have spread with great rapidity, some in 
dependently of the Stundist movement and others in connec 
tion with it, and most of them of an ascetic and pietistic 
character, and morally superior to the State church type of 
religious life."’ The Stundist propaganda is the most serious. 

It is now propused by the Government to send ‘‘ mission- 
aries'' among the ‘‘ heretics,’’ and at a recent conference 
at Kazan the church authorities decided that their property 
ought to be confiscated, and their children taken from them. 


FIELD, 


M. M. BINFORD writes for the American Friend, under the 
caption ‘‘ Three Present Day Worthies,’’ 
sympathetic sketches of Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, F. B. 
Meyer, and Frances Willard. Dr. Cuyler is the veteran 
Presbyterian minister and temperance advocate of Brooklyn, 
now in his seventy-seventh year. M. M. Binford found him in 
his study. He spoke of the Friends : 

‘«« John G. Whittier was my personal friend. There upon 
the wall before thee,’ for the doctor fell at once into the ‘ thee 
and thou,’ ‘hangs the letter 1 received from Whittier upon 
his eightieth birthday. 1 have framed it that it might be con- 
stantly before me. So the Friends now have pastors ? 
Well, | am glad of the progressive movement among them. 
The foundation for it was laid in the work of Stephen Grellet 
and Joseph John Gurney. Does thee know anything 
of Richmond, Ind.? That, I take it, is the great center of 
western Quakerism.’ ”’ 


appreciative and 


THE sketch given by M. M. Binford of Dr. F. B. Meyer 
(who is a prominent English evangelist and minister, having 
a church, the Regent Park Chapel, London) is of interest, 
as it takes occasion to dwell upon the point of ‘ holiness,'’ 
the thought which has been so prominent among the western 
‘*Orthodox’’ Friends, and in other religious bodies, includ- 
ing the Methodists. He describes Dr. Meyer as saying that 
‘*the preaching of holiness was not new, that George Fox did 
it, though his language was not the same, the early Mora- 
vians, John Wesley, etc.”’ 

‘¢Dr. Meyer does not insist upon the emotional phases of 
the second experience, nor upon a definiteness of time, but 
more upon a definiteness of fact as to the reception of the 
Holy Spirit, either in a flood or by constantly increasing in- 
flowing, and for the three purposes of inward sanctification, 
anointing for service, and attendant power in preaching or 
teaching the word. He does not believe in the absolute de 
struction of the sinful element in man, but in its being kept 
in the place of death, and as a matter of fact the practical 
difference is not great.'" He ‘‘ places great emphasis on the 
conformity of the believer's life to that of his Lord by the in- 
dwelling power of the Spirit."’ 

THE official ‘‘ Year Book’’ of the Church of England 
shows that the salaries of the English clergy were diminished 
by $65,000 between 1895 and 1896, and that the decrease is 
continuing. The Churchman, commenting on this fact, says: 

‘*Nobody knows what ought to be done. Perhaps it is 
but another phase of a general economic situation, the rise of 
a clerical proletariat, the problem of the ecclesiastical unem- 
ployed. Perhaps it is but another in the series of hard facts 
which is forcing the problem of church unity as a practical 
question upon the attention of thoughtful people. The Chris- 
tian minister is poor because there are more Christian churches 
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than the community can afford to support. And there are 
more churches than the neighborhood needs, because small 
differences, ecclesiastical or temperamental, have been exag- 
gerated into reasons for separation. The poverty of the clergy 
must compel a more effective study of our present divisions."’ 

Evidently, it does not occnr to the Churchman that the 
solution of the trouble is to be in the direction of a diminu- 
tion of professional clergy. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 
THE strain of the war danger has continued. There has been 
the utmost activity in naval and military preparations. A 
number of small steamships, tugs, etc., have been bought in 
this country by the Government. The principal event has 
been the report of the Court of Inquiry in the A/aine disaster. 
This reached Washington on the 25th, and was sent to Con- 
with a brief message by the President, on the 28th. 
The report is to the effect which had been foreshadowed—that 
the wreck of the ship was caused primarily by an external 
agency, 


gress, 


y, believed to be a submarine mine, which was placed 
nearly under the ship ; 


that a second explosion, inside the 
ship, was thus produced ; that the disaster was in no way due to 
those on the ship; and that the Court has been unable to fix 
the responsibility on any person or persons. 


It is announced from Washington, at this writing, that the 


President some days ago made a peremptory demand upon 
Spain to put an end immediately to hostilities in Cuba, to 
release the and to permit them to return to 
their homes, and resume their occupations unmolested. The 
Madrid authorities are now considering their reply to this 
demand. A conference was held at Madrid, on the afternoon 
of the 29th, between the Premier, Sagasta, two of his minis- 
ters, Moret and Gullon,tand United States Minister Woodford. 
It was adjourned ‘* for forty-eight hours,’’ and the dispatch says 
that ‘‘then there seems no kind of doubt that the Ministry 
will give to the world a peaceful and honorable solution of the 
whole question of Cuba." It is uncertain, however, whether 
this means the withdrawal of the Spanish troops from Cuba, 
an armistice. The latter, the Cuban 
insurgents will not accept, as they say it would only give 
Spain time to collect her forces for fresh efforts. It is said 
France is ready to tender its good offices as mediator between 
the United States and Spain, if any intimation is conveyed by 
this country that such offices would be acceptable. 


** con entrados,"’ 


or is a proposal for 


DisPATCHES from Washington, on the 29th and 3oth rep- 
resent that there is a strong dissent by probably a majority of 
both Houses of Congress from any policy granting Spain more 
time in Cuba. Fifty-six Republican members of the House, 
in favor of ‘‘ vigorous action’’ of some sort, held a conference 
on the evening of the 29th, and adjourned to meet again next 
day. One object is to convince Speaker Reed that he cannot 
control the House in favor of a policy of delay. It is prob- 
able that the answer of the Spanish Ministry will be waited for, 
but that further diplomatic negotiations will cause vehement 
protests. 


Ir was understood to be the President's intention to send 
to Congress on the 29th, following upon the communication of 
the Maine report, a message asking for an appropriation of at 
least $500,000, to purchase supplies for the starving people in 
Cuba. The message, however, was not sent. Many Con- 
gressmen declared that they would not vote supplies in this 
manner, without intervening in the war. Clara Barton, who 
returned to this country from Cuba, a few days ago, will go 
back, it is now stated, and continue her work of distributing 
relief. A. M. Parker, who accompanied Senator Proctor in 
his recent visit to Cuba, is quoted as saying that some of the 
relief supplies fall into the hands of the Spanish soldiers, 
instead of the ‘‘ reconcentrados."’ 


Much interest attaches to the action of Spain in reference 
to her naval activities. Her fleet of torpedo boats, which are 
considered very threatening, left the Azores Islands last week 
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for Porto Rico. They will be then in striking distance of the 
American ships. A steel yacht, the Gzva/da, has been sold 
in England to Spain, for $300,000. A warship building in 
France for Spain, and uncompleted, has been ordered to be 
brought, as it is, to Ferrol, in Spain, for completion there. 
Another ship is about completed in France, and it is said that 
when the two are added to the Spanish fleets they will be equal 
to, if not greater than the naval strength of the United States, 

VIOLENT fluctuations have taken place in the stock mar- 
kets, following upon reports regarded as favorable to peace or 
war. A New York dispatch, 29th, says: ‘‘ The gold imports 
are exceeding all expectations. Thirty millions was the esti- 
mated top figure, but that has already been exceeded by ten 
millions. To-day import engagements amounted to $3,425, - 
ooo, making the total since February 25 consigned to eastern 
cities about $34,000,000, which, with the amount drawn from 
Australia by San Francisco, makes a grand total of about 
$40,413,000, 

LoRD SALISBURY, the English Prime Minister, is in bad 
health, and has gone to the south of France. His resignation 
has been rumored, but also is denied. The London 7Zimes, 
28th ult., says: ‘‘ England at the present moment possesses, 
practically, neither a Prime Minister nor a Foreign Minister. 
Mr. Arthur Balfour would make a capital Foreign Minister if 
appointed permanently, but he cannot be spared from the 
leadership of the House of Commons."’ 

PHILADELPHIA has had a further financial sensation in the 
collapse of the Guarantors’ Finance Company and the People’s 
Bank. The latter is a State institution, and has been known 
for many years asa political concern. The cashier, John S. 
Hopkins, committed suicide. James McManes, the presi- 
dent, has agreed to make up out of his private pocket the 
sum needed to pay depositors in full. Richard F. Loper, 
manager of the other concern, the Guarantors’ has been 
arrested and put under bail. It is alleged that excessive loans 
to him, some $700,000, by Hopkins, caused the wreck of the 
bank. 

Much dissatisfaction exists in the British governmental 
circles over the loss of prestige and influence which it is felt 
has been sustained in China. The surrender of Port Arthur 
and Ta-Lien-Wan by the Chinese to the Russian troups was 
accomplished on the 28th ult., and the Russian flag was 
hoisted over both places. A dispatch from London, 28th, 
says it is reported that England, seeing the partition of China 
to be inevitable, will acquiesce, and merely strive to get her 
share. ‘‘ It is deemed improbable that Japan, single-handed, 
or still less in conjunction with China, will combat the policy 
of the European Powers.’ ‘The British fleets are again to 
rendezvous in the Gulf of Pe-chi-li, to support the diplomatic 
efforts of the British minister at Pekin. It is said that the old 
statesman, Li Hung Chang, will resume power in China. 

THE disclosure by Councilman Stevenson of bribery in the 
Philadelphia City Councils, in connection with the Schuylkill 
Valley Water Company ordinance (mentioned two weeks ago), 
has been followed by other events. Smith, whom Stevenson 
charged with the corrupt offer ($5,000), was indicted by the 
Grand Jury onthe 25th ult., and plead not guilty on the 28th. 
His trial was fixed for the 29th. An investigation was also 
begun by District Attorney Graham, before Judges Gordon and 
Bregy, and Select Councilman Louis J. Walker confessed that 
he had been paid $500 in money for helping a favorable re- 
port from committee for the Water ordinance, and had been 
offered $5,000 more for his vote on the measure. He said the 
money was paid him by Councilman Charles Seger, and the 
bribe offered by Select Councilman Byram. The scandals-at- 
tending this attempt to plunder the public may, it is now 
hoped, be uncovered. The investigation was adjourned to 
the Ist instant. 


PeTER C. Tomson, of Philadelphia, has left his residuary 
estate in trust, the income to be applied to the care of sick and 
worn-out employes of his spice factory. 









































Digestion 
"Waits on 
Appetite.” 


Few people give proper 
thought to nourishment. Try 
the best cereal food ever plac- 
ed on the market, It is good 
for Breakfast, Luncheon, Din- 
ner— in fact for any meal of the 
day, while as a Dessert it ts 
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WATCHES. 











the oldest houses in the watch 
established three generations ago—arnd 
up to date in every feature of the business, we 
are able to offer the best and most serviceable 
watches for the least money. Give us a call. 
GEO. C. CHILD, 
1020 Chestnut St.—2d Floor.’ 


Established 1810 at 824 North Second Street. 


Spring Overcoats 
HALF PRICE 


No reason in the world for selling these 
Overcoats at a loss to us except that they 
were made to sell last Fall. 
for Many purposes. 


As one of 
trade 



















































































Just as good 

















his is the place to get a business suit ready-made or 











order 
$7.50 Light Cheviots » BOr.78 
$10.00 Black and Blue Bliss T'weeds, . $5.00 
$10.00 Coverts, light, e ° 
$12.50 Coverts, brown mixed : £6.2 
$15.00 Meltons and Vicunas, $7 
$20.00 Carr's Melton, ; S10 
$25.00 Vicunas, silk lined to edge, $12 
Plenty of Winter Suits at half price. 
$10.00 Suits, . ; ° $5.00 
$12.50 Suits, . B.25 
$15.00 Suits, . . £7.50 





Our new Suits and Overcoats in ulmost endless variety. 
You can find any style you want at any price from $7.50 
» S25, and every garment worth 20 per cent, more than 
ts price, 







Business men of the neighborhood are beginning to 
know our new merchant tailoring department. 
uits $18 to $30, silk lined. Dress Suits, $35 
posits required. 


E.O. Thompson’s Sons, 


1338 Chestnut Street. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 


272 and 274 South Second St., Philad’a. 






Business 


No de- 
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More light from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 
ney we make for it. Index. 


Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


WE HAVE IT! 


The Lamp you have been looking for. 


Don't spend too much money in trying 
to get something for nothing.—Chicago 
News. 


‘« AGE,’’ remarked the observer of men 
and things, ‘‘makes us wise and others 
obstinate.’’— Detroit Journal. 


A MAN asks his wife what she has been 
doing all day and then reads his news- 
paper while she is trying to tell him.— 
Chicago News. 








THE largest creamery in the world is 


located near St. Albans, Vt., converting Rg a People of good taste 
ony ca ahs NY , do not want bright, 
the milk of 12,000 cows into 10,000 . 5 
: a brassy colors. We have 
pounds of butter daily. as wee 


require 
ments and have a 





THREATENED by a tramp in her kitchen, deo 
Miss Gisella Bond, of Chicago, Illinois, ; 
clapped a pan of dough on his head, and . OLD BRONZE 
the vagrant fled in terror.—News /tem. 4 Antique, Copper 

; . - A\’ and Black. 

A SHIPMENT of ‘‘ pasteurized’’ cream XS4 SS 
was recently made from Appleton, Wis., \ Hf Just the — a peo 
to Liverpool and back. The cream re- (1| Wy)  n ice eee 

. . ° tj e ave i ss 0 

turned thirty days after shipment and - — the hall and pore ade 


proved perfectly sweet and fresh. 


very artistic 


A. J. WEIDENER, 


36 South Second Street, Philadelphia. 


YEO & LUKENS, 
STATIONERY BLANK BOOKS — PRINTING 


23 North 13th Street Market 
613 Walnut Street. 


of wrought iron 


Tue famine in India has cost the gov- 
ernment $6,000,000, and the friends of 
suffering humanity have contributed to 
relief funds nearly $9,000,000. And yet 
vast numbers have died of starvation and 
disease. 


ARGENTINA'S farmers, encouraged by 
the improved prices for wheat, increased 
their acreage enough to have 40,000,000 


above 


er 50,000,000 bushels of wheat to sell : ar “Ee PHILADELPHIA. 
this year, an increase of 75 to 1oo per 
CEE, USE FHCRRS yeRes. MONTGOMERY COUNTY MILK. 
. . . CONSHOHOCKEN Special attention given serv 
EGyrt is the only country in the world DAIRIES oat need Om North 
where there are more men than women. | Eighth Street, Philadelphia, P« 


nna 
JOSEPH L. JONES 


Best Shoe 


CAN GET. 


The male sex in the dominions of the 
Khedive exceeds the female by 160,000. 
Another interesting fact is that the propor- 
tion of Egyptian women knowing how to 
read and write is one woman in every 200. 


The Right Shoe for 
You is the 


YOU 


We have the Best $3, $4, and $5 


Spring and Summer Shoes. 


13th St. 


INTERESTING experiments have recently 
been made at Cornell University by Prof. 
Atkinson on the effect of the X-rays on 
growing plants and seedlings. The results 
showed that even delicate seedlings, after 
an exposure to the rays of many hours, 
were entirely unharmed. 


Samuel Dutcher, 45 N. 





PLO LL 


M. L. PHILIBERT, 
FRENCH 
STEAM DYER, SGOURER, AND DRY CLEANER 


210 S. Eighth St., Philadelphia. 
Branch Office, 727 S. Second Street. 


( aning of Blankets an 
BPP I 








THE lonely little island of Tristan d’ 
Acunha, in the South Atlantic Ocean, 
which has a population of about sixty 
persons, has regular postal communication 
with the rest of the world only once a 
year. The island, owned by England, is 
under the protection of the governor of 
Cape Colony. He arranges that a postal 
courier shall visit it annually. 


d Lace Curtains a specialty 


22223222232 I3II23299232>3. 
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Friends’ Book Association 


‘ ‘ = A =LPHI/ 
SPEAKING of Audubon reminds me of OF PHILADELPHIA 


rapid diminution in the number of song- 
birds here (Mississippi) during the last 
decade. Mocking-birds are actually be- 
coming scarce on this coast, where a few 
years ago they were more numerous, per- 
haps, than in any other part of our coun- 


Publishers, Booksellers and Stationers, 
Blank Book Manufacturers, 
Engravers and Printers, 


Artists’ Materials, 


try. Wood-thrushes and brown thrushes Kindergarten, School Supplies. 
are hard to find; bluebirds, once so 
abundant in winter, are rarely seen ; and 


S. W. Corner Fifteenth and Race Streets- 


SSSeSSSCeeeeeeeeeEeseS 


the same scarcity is to be noted of all the 
other song-birds.—Maurice Thompson. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 
illness of W. E. Gladstone is announced as critical. One 
is that is suffering from a cancer of the nasal pas- 

A, London newspaper, the Westminster Gazette, 28th, 
‘‘Itis no news, we fear, to say that Mr. Glalstone's 
illness must necessarily be fatal in a comparatively short time. 
Mr. Gladstone is fully condition. He 
aske the to tell him the truth, and he was thankful 
informed that he had no chance of recovery. His state 


ut 
report he 
Saye 


S 


Says 


informed as to his own 
do tors 
whe 


of mind is one of compl te happiness. 


Sir William Van Horne, president of the Canadian Pa- 


cific railroad, calculates that from 200,000 to 300,000 persons 
will be taken into the Klondike country the present year, and 
that on an average each person will take along $1,000 in sup- 
plies and Phat be a total expenditure of 
and if one-tenth of that amount of gold 


within two years most expectations will be 


money would 


& 200,000,000 or more 


is brought back 
surpassed 


\ 


in 


te 
the 


“ wo President 


lHiouse 


many 


days McKinley planted an oak 
White grounds, re-establishing a custom 
ood but broken by President 


Che tree planted is a small scarlet leaf or red oak 


tree 
he 
Cleveland 

The 


sapling 


run ia years ayo, 
president 
Chere 
ssed by a number of peopl 


The 


have 


hoveled the dirt in the hole after placing the 


was no ceremony, although the incident was 


witne 


elections for the popular branch of the Spanish 
are that the 
crnment majority, esti 
300 of the 432 As heretofore 


such elections are merely formal, the people having little 


passed off quietly The indications 


i Go will have an enormous 


mated eats in the Conyres 


aid 
cal choice 
\sa 


nn) 1oOo 


at 


discovery of wholesale bribery and cor 
of the 
\dmiral Kopyloff, Com 


ed 


nization in financial affairs, 


lt of the 
doc) 
Sea tleet have 
tHleet 


and officers Russian 
sted 


been di Mh 


yard official 
} 


ryote 
lack 


mal cle ! 


cen are 


of the ha 


Owing to the disor there is 


reat cdistre amor 


the people of Hayti, the cost of provisions 


state 
confirmed the citizenship of 


rt of the United 
Sth ult 


nited Stat 


Ihe 
lustice Ci 


uupreme Co » Inan opihion 


iV, on the 


born in the | of Chinese parents 


cle { ided 


animal and cannot theretore 


that 
be « laimed 


Judge Campbell of San Francisco, has a 


not a domest 


prope rtyv ol 
1 the 
f the 


any one 
land one policeman for every 
ifficient to preserve order 


required and in London 


ARMSTRONG & McKELVY 
t sturgh 
BEYMER BAUMAN 
Vitrsburgh. 
DAVIS -CHAMBERS 
Piusburgh. 
FAHNESTOCK 
Pittsburgh. 
ANCHOR 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
BROOKLYN 
New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN )} 
» Chicago. 
SHIPMAN / 
COLLIER \ 
missovri / 
) St. Louis 
RED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 


Philade|phia 
MORLEY Cleveland. 


Salem, Mass. 


j Cincinnati 


Please mention FRIENDS’ INTEL- 


LIGENCER, when answering Adver- 
tisements in it. This is of value to 
us and to the advertisers. 


CORNELL Buffalo. 


KENTUCKY Louisville. 





—Sheldon Jackson, acting on behalf of the War Depart 
ment, has sold 200 head of the reindeer herd that was bought 
for the Yukon relief expedition to private parties. Itis unde: 
stood that the government received about $100 a head. The 
buyers were P. C, Richardson, an Alaskan mail carrier, and 
W. A. Brooman, who is connected with an Alaskan transpo: 
tation company. 

—A current news item says: ‘‘Garfield University, in 
Wichita, Kan., has been sold to James M. Davis, a wealthy 
Quaker of St. Louis, for $50,000 by Edgar Harding, of Bosto: 
Mass., who purchased it under foreclosure. Mr. Davis has 
presented the building, with 300 lots facing the campu | 
to the Society of Friends, A ho will establish there a national | 
university.’ 


-Large quantities of seed potatoes, brought from New 
York and other States have been sold at public sale in thi 
section of Pennsylvania, within a few weeks. At Ivyland 
Bucks county, two sales, one of 4,000 bushels, and one of 
1,800, are reported, the average prices being 97 and 98 cent 
per bushel. They included ‘' choice varieties."’ | 

-]. William Cox, of Escondido, California, mourns th: 
loss of a thoroughbred Guernsey cow worth a hundred dollar 
which somebody stole from his pasture a week or two ago. | 
was a portion of the herd that Mr. Cox took to California with 
him when he moved from East Marlborough a few years ago 

Kennett (Pa.) Advance 


The war between the Sugar Trust and the Arbuckles | 
assuming such a desperate character, a current item say 
‘that the big wholesale grocers throughout the West are pre 
paring to throw off the yoke of the Trust and assert thei 
rights to go into the open market for the purchase of thei 
supat 

\ notable centenarian is Adam Adamcek of South Chi 
cago, who recently celebrated his rigth birthday, with an '' at 
home,'’ being assisted in receiving his guests by his secon 
wife, aged 88, and his eldest daughter, Miss Pauline, aged g2 
Adameek is a Pole, born in 1784 

The richest institution of learning in Maryland is now 
the Jacob ‘Tome Institute, which receives $4,000,000 by Mi 
will, Johns Hopkins University never had so much 
with the Baltimore and Ohio stock rated as it 
was at Johns Hopkins's death 


lome's 
wealth, even 

here are three Tennysons 
family and generation still living 


of the late poet laureate 
two sisters, the younger i! 
her 81st year, and Arthur Tennyson, nearly 84. 


Wisconsin will celebrate the semi-centennial of her ad 
inission to statehood in a few weeks, and California is maki: 
preparations for a like event later on, 


ET us send you a pamphlet 0 
giving information con- 

| cerning paint—the kind that lasts. 
It is made from Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. ) 


Pamphlet also contains samples 


of colors or shades made with 
Pure Wiite Lead (see list of 
brands) and Tinting Colors, and 
gives full directions for mixing , 


and applying them. | 


National Lead Co., 100 William St., New York. ) 






NOTICES. 
*.* The Salem First day School Union will 
be held in Friends’ meeting-house at Mickleton, 
N. |., on Fourth month 9, at 10 a. m. 
Subject for discussion : What did George Fox 
mean when he said ‘* Mind the Light’’ ? 
\|! interested are invited to attend. 
Joun G, BorTON, | py, 
ELLEN M Coes. } lerks. 












*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for the following | 
Meetings in Fourth month. 

3. Little Falls and East Nottingham. 
10, Gunpowder. 
















17. Pipe Creek and Drumore 
24. Washington and Huntington. 
Joun J. CoRNELL, Chairman. 
. ‘ 





»' A Religious Meeting will be held at 
Friends’ Home for Children, 4011 Aspen street, 
West Philadelphia, First-day Fourth month, 3, 
at 3} p.m, 

Ministering Friends, and all interested in the 
Home, are cordially invited to attend. 
S. T. R. EAVANson, M. D. 










*,* Quarterly Meetings in Fourth month are 
as follows: 
19 Western, Londongrove, 
at. Caln, Sadsbury, Ia. 






la 






2%. Westbury, Brooklyn, N Y 
2s. Nebraska, H. Y. M., Lincoln, Neb 
26, Concord, Wilmington, Del 






27. Purchase, Amawalk, N. \ 
Scipio, Seipio, N.Y 





0 






*.* Circular Meetings in Fourth month oeeur 
as follows 
}. Providence, Del, Co, Pa, 3 p.m 
7, Chestnut Ridge 








*.* First day School Unions in Fourth month 
occur as follows: 
8, Philadelphia, 8 p.m 
9. Salem 










16, Abington, 
Concord, 

30, Bucks 
Western 





*,* Friends’ Charity Fuel Association, last 
meeting of season, to-night, (2d inst, ), 8 p. m 
BENJ'’N WALTON, Clerk, 









*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a 
Committee of the Western Quarter, will be held 
in Kennett Square, on First-day the loth of 
Fourth month, to convene at 3 0 clock. 

SAMUEL H. BROOMELL, 






Clerk. 













*," The Monthly Meeting of the Universal 
Peace Union will be held at 500 Chestnut street, 
Fourth month 4, at 8.15 p. m. To be ad- 
dressed by F. S. Blair, Guilford College, North 
Carolina. Topic: ‘* Abolitionism and the late 
war, from the Southern standpoint.’’ 



















*,* Philadelphia First day School Union 
will be held in Friends’ meeting house, 15th 
and Race streets, on Sixth-day evening, Fourth 
month 8, at 7.30 o’clock. A good attendance 
is desired. 










ROBERT PEARSON 
ANNA A. EMLEY, 






’ \ Clerks. 





*,* The Wilmington Monthly Meeting Min 
ute Book. : Womens Branch , commencing 
1827, and ending Sixth month, 1846, having 
been lost, anyone having said Book in their 
possession or any knowledge of the same, would 
confer a favor to the meeting by communicating 
with William P. Bancroft, Clerk thereof, Wil- 
mington, Delaware. 
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*.* Meetings to be visited by members of Women's Shoes 
New York Yearly Meeting's Visiting Commit. | 


sa a We feel that we have just reason 
‘ourtH MONTH 
<, Connell | to be proud of the lines of Women’s 
10. Brooklyn Shoes which are now here grouped 
17. Smith s Clove for the pleasure of our customers. 
24. Flushing 


lostpn T McDowett, Clerk. | Never any lack of care in the selec- 
se tion, as we fully appreciate the ne- 
*,* Abington First-day School Union will be cessity of hav ing we ll-appe ar ing ,we I] 












held in Friends meeting- house Norristown, Pa., fitting, and cuiiletiahle Shoe ‘Ss at 
Seventh-day Fourth month 16, 1898 ; anal rig: 
Mary H. ForMaAN, Clerk reasonable prices, 
JoskrH S. Evans, Asst. Clerk Hand-made French Shank Shoes, for 
— which the women's bootmaker would re 
«»* The Young Temperance Workers of | Quire $9.00, are here with every touch of 
West Philadelphia will hold their regular | elegance which he could give them, and 
meeting Fourth day evening, Fourth month At $6.50 a pair. 
6, at 35th St. and Lancaster Ave., at 8 p. m. Dre Sunien Shite Sak, 
All are invited. ress) street Shoes, oO rencnh atent 
Jos. F. Scunn, Pres alf, in the mannish effect so much de 
Mary S, WICKERSHAM, Sec'y, sired by well-dressing women, with round 
toes and low se nsible heels, buttons or 
lace, and these 
*.* A Circular Meeting, under the care of a ; 
. ‘ 
Committee of Concord (Quarterly Meeting, will At $6.00 a pair. 
be held at Providence, on First day, the 3d of Then, at a popular price, we show a 


Fourth month. ‘To convene at 3 o'clock 


great variety of fashionably-shaped Wom 
MARY P. HARVEY, Clerk. 


en's Shoes, with all the different 
and styles of toe from the 


widths 


narrowest now 
*.* The regular meeting of Concord First. | 1 YoRue to the extremely broad ones 
day School Union will be held at Chester meet \ll sizes and widths are here, and every 


ing-house, Chester, Pa,, on Seventh day, Fourth 

month 16, convening at foa.m, All interested 

are invited to attend 
ITnenerr 2 


conceivable condition can be 


met 
These at $5.00 a pair. 


Worth, ) ur customers are beginning to ask for 


ANNA P, SMEDLEY, Clerks the Low Shoes already, We thought they 
might, and so we have an exceptional 
variety now ready for the showing, We 

CLEMENT A, WOODNUTT, have them either in welts or in the thin 
turned soles, and in all grades lhe 


pri cs 


Undertaker ana Embalmer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, 


Telephone 66-00-A. 


$2.00 to $5.00 a pair. 


Mail orders receive prompt and 
accurate attention 


Address orders to ‘' Department C.” 


Wm. Heacock’s Son, 
UNDERTAKER 
and EMBALMER 
ESTABLISHED 1860 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 
PHILADELPHIA 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 


onsemmenocn 140 N. FIFTEENTH STREET. 


re-opened 
° Y, on — — 
No. 1313 Vine Street, snagpadiessie-digy eisai 

The rooms are open daily, ex pF: First days, from 
PHILADELPHIA. 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Frie nds are rdially invited 
to avail themselves of the facilities afforded, those from 
Ellwood Heacock. without the city and young Friends boarding in the city 

being particularly desire 4 to do s« 


I'he rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL FRIENDLY 






















MATTERS. 
(Trade-mark Registered.) 
All persons re caktioyed agginst buying or 
selling any gdeds ¢ “Gluten Flour,” ~ 
ann ane arley Crystals,’’ \ y. Ory A 
_ ole V ur,’ or “Gluten Re) 
Grits,” except th le by Farwell & IG? e 
Rhines, of Wate Y., bearing their NEW MAN’ wh } j 
name and the cri ines, as on this no- . N’S — Sh | 







tice. ed by patents, 


— ye 


e 


| ART STORE | 
806 Market St., 
PHILADELPHIA, PENN. 


v Ny 
ARO” 


y 
YA 


\ 










SWARTH MORE. 


For rent or sale, Queen Anne Cottage, 12 
rooms, steam heat, and open fire grates. The 
location is very delightful, directly overlooking 
the athletic grounds of the College, and very 
close to the meeting-house ; one acre of ground, 
and plenty of fruit. Apply to 

DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


| Mirrors, Pictures, Frames, | 
|| Frames Regilded, 
Pictures Restored. 
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Ihe Royalis the highest grade baking powder 
kaown. Actual tests show it goes one- 
third further than any other brand. 


Absolutely Pure 


J.T. JACKSON & CO, 


Real Estate Brokers, 


No. 711 WALNUT ST., PHILA. 


Rents, Sale Mortgages, et 


PETER WRIGHT « SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD'A, 


] y OF f 
ORK / 


Eastern Nebraska Investments. 
Long or Short Time, 


Netting 6 per cent, to 8 per cent,, 


Manton B, Paxson 
tock Exchange 


FREDERICK PAXSON & CO., 
Stock and Bond Brokers, 
» Custom House Place, Philad' a. 


Ordets and inquiries by mail or wire receive prompt 


attention 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


61-613 CHESTNUT ST. 


CAPITAI 
CAPITAL (paid 
SURPLI 


UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


ret 


IOSEPH R. RHOAD 

}OHN I LEWIS 
ROBERT MORRIS EARLY, 
WM. RB. LANE, , 
DIRECTORS 


Charles S 


rd 


Hinchman 
I Sayres, 
] WwW npenny, 
Klw 1 Be ker, 
Edwin S. Dixon, 
Hood Gilpin 
Warren (. Griffith, 
Haines 





THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO. 
No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 


This Company does a General Trust and Banking Business. Interest allawed on Deposits. A: 
as Executor, Administrator, Trustee,—executing ‘Trusts of every kind,—Receiver, Guardian, « 
Interests or Dividends Collected, Real Estate managed for residents or non-residents, etc, et: 

President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. William M, Byrn, 
{Wm.H_ Bosley, Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, Daniel Miller, John 


oe ae | Blake, Francis A. White, Matt C, Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorff. 


Ewxecuti 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 
409 Chestnut St. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUITIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMIN 
ISTRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 

All Trust Funds end Investments are kept separate and opens from the assets of the Company. 
resident, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T, WISTAR BROWN; Vice-President and Actuary 
ASA 8. WING; Manager ot Insurance Department, JOSEPH AS SHBROOKE; Trust Ofticer, 

J, ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trust Officer, J. BARTON TOW NSEND; 

Assistant Gs DAVID G. ALSOP. 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


his Company furnishes ALL Dt 
actual Neer Cost It is PURELY 
PLUS of over 3% MILLIONS 


President 


HARRY F. WEST 


SIRABLE FORMS OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE at 
MUTUAL; has ASSETS OF THIRTY MILLIONS. and a St 
ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITARLE AND INCONTESTARI 


Vice-President 
GEORGE K, JOHNSON 


tHE GIRARD 


ANNUITY, 
SAPE DEPOSIT BOXES POR RENT, 
CARES POR REAL ESTATE, 


Secretary and Trea 
HENRY (¢ 


ture? 


BROWN 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SURPLUS, $2,000,000 


EXECUTES TRUSTS, 
ALLOWS INTEREST ON DEPOSITS, 


OPPICERS 
EFFINGHAM BR. MORRIS, President HENRY 
WM. NEWHROLD ELY, ‘Treas, and See'y N. 
hr DW, SYDENHAM PAGE, Awa't See'y A. A 
CHARILI 1AMI RHOADS, Asa't Trea WM. I 
GHEORGE TUCKER BISVHAM, 
MANAGERS: 
Krrincnam F Monnin, Witttam Hy, Jenna, Geo, H 
loun A, Baown, |i Cheonce Tocken Tisenanw Hen 
Henjamin W. Ricnann Wittiam Il, Gaw, H, Crovnner, 
Jonn H, Garner Francis I, Gowen, Joun C, Sim 
Pempenton S. Hurcninson, lostan M, Bacon 


BROAD AND CHESTNUT STREETS 


TATNALL, Vice: President 
CRENSHAW, Real | ite Officer 
JACKSON, Ana't to Pre ind Vice Pre 
\UMONT, Manager Trust Dept 

he ltenw 


McPFappen, 
nv TATNALL, 
Inaac 


| RARLOW’S, INDIGO BLUE 
PHILADELPHIA & READING RAILWAY, | wnsvirsiiy shevmncs ot sere 
D. s. ‘Wiltberger, Prop, 233 N. ad St., Phila,, Pe 
AQUILA J. LINVILL, 
Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St., Philad’a. 


‘John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P.& R.R.R 


BEST GRADES OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL, NO SMOKE, 


NO CINDERS, DOUBLE TRACKED, 


HEAVY STEEL RAILS. STONE 


BALLASTED., 


Royal Blue Line to New York. 


SWIFTEST AND SAFEST TRAINS 


IN THE WORLD. 
DEALERS IN 


LEHIGH AND cs OA | FREE BURNING 


Telephone Con 


Scenic Reading Route to 


READING, 


nection 


HARRISBURG, GETTYS- 


BURG, CHAMBERSBURG, SHAMO- 


TheConard & Jones Co 


Flower Growers, West Grove, Pa, 


We ask special aftention to our splendid stock 
of Roses on their own roots, new and 


KIN, WILLIAMSPORT, AND POINTS 


IN INTERIOR PENNSYLVANIA, 


Reading Route to 
ATLANTIC CITY. CLEANLINESS 


rare house plants, New Pedigree Cannas, 
the most gorgeous and handsome flowers for 
bedding now known, and hundreds of other 
choice flowers, bulbs and seeds for home plant- 
AND ing Best quality, lowest prices Cc. & J. 

Surpassing Piewes Seeds a specialty New 
SPEED } Floral Guide, 4 pp. 2 col, plates, Pree 


AND COMFORT SAFETY 





